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NORTHWESTERN UmVERSJTY, 
; EVANStON-CtaCAGO. 
Edmiind j. James* Ph. D., LL D^t President. 

Northwestern Univerwty consists of eight departments or sohoolir. Four of 
these i(Jjaw, Medicine. I>entistry, and Phfirmacy) are located in pr i^ear the 
center of the cityof Chicago. The other four XC^B^ge of Liberal Arts. Music 
Oratory aind the Adademy) are situated in'Evanston^ the most beautiful suburb . 
of Cl^cago, adjbiiiing the city on the north. . 

The College Campus is located on the shoi;e of Lake Miohigsn, about three 
iniles north of the city litpits. Upon the same campus is located also the Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, a tlieplogioal seminary in clos^ coof^eration witl) the 
University.'^ ^ , ' 

V<>r general info^matidti relatitig to the University as a whole, j:ettera] cata- 
logues, etc., address University HaU, Northwestern Univer^ty. EvanstO!n« 111. 

I.— THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 
College Campus, Evanston. 

Offers a four years' course leading to the Bachelor's defree^ in Languages 
and Literature (English, French, German. Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greett, 
Hebrew); Mathiematics "(college and advanced); Science (Astronomy, Botany, 
Zoology, Chemistry^ Physics, Mineralogy, Geojbib''); History (ancient, mediteval 
and modern); Philosophy, Psychology, Pedagogy, - Economies and P6litic8, 
Sociology and other subjects appropnate to a modem college.' 

Numerous gradnate courses are also offered leading to the degree of A.M., 
and a few td that of Pli.D. ' 

Speoial advstotages are oftetejd to the graduates ^f this college in the profes- 
sional eel|i0ols of the University. 

For ftirther inlormatiqn, address College of LiWal Arts, Evanston, 111. 

Ili-^E0ICAL SCH<K)L. Chicago. 
. Offers a four srearsV course leading to the degre« of Doctor of Medicine. The ^ 
hospital and clinical facilities are esp^ially good. This school was the first in 
the United States to tafee three important steps in medical education: the 
enforcement to the standard of preliminary education* adoption of longer anniial ; 
coiffses, and the graded curriculum. ^ 

it ranks fourth in Mtendance among University medical schools in the United 
States. 

For further information, address Northwestern Uniyer^ity Medical School, 
24^1 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

HI.— LAW SCHOOt, Chicago. 

Offers a thr^^ years' course in Law, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
Special f^ifilKties are provided for a thQrou|eh preparation in the practical as 
well as theoretical aspects of the law. The library is adequate to ail the ordinary 
needs of the student, includini|: over ten thousand volumes, while the proximity, 
of the Chicago Law4nstitute Library provides an additional collection o| nearly 
forty thousand, which the studen't>fl|,re at libea-ty to use. 

The students come from.all parts of the country, and the courses are arranged 
with a view to giving them that Icniiwledge of law which will be indispensable ; 
to them wherever they may., practice. 

For further informatidi^ address Northwestern University Law School, North- 
western University Bufldingi ^or. Lake and Dearborn Sts.» Chicago, 

IV.— SCkpOfc jC)F PHARMACY, Chicago. 

Offers courses leading to the de«rree of Graduate in Pharmacy and that of 
Phannaceutical Chemist. These courses include instruction in General ^and 
Inorganic Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis. Pharmacy. Botany. 
Pharmacognosy, Physiology, Materia Medica. and Analytical Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry, including Drug Assayuig, Bacteriology and Sanitary Analysis. It 
rankB first in "attendance among university schools of pharmacy. 

For further information, addi'ess Northwestern University School , of Phar- 
macy Northwestern University Bmlding, cor. Lake and Dearborn Sts., Chicago. 

V.—DENTAL SCHOOL, Chicago. 

Offers a four years' course leadinf? to the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 
The facilities for practical and thsoretical instruction are unusually good. The 
new location is particularly well adapted for the convenience of the students 
and instructoirs. The attendance during the last .year wap 535. It is the largest 
University d^tal school in the world. 

For further information, address Northwestern University Dental ^hool. 
Northwestern University Building, cor. Lake and Dearborn Sts.^ Chicago. 
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TERMS AND VACATIONS 



The scholastic year begins and ends with that of the College of 
I ihri al Arts, but it is divided into Four Terms of Nine Weeks each 
instead of Two Semesters, 



BjqItMlber 20 and 

September 22, 
November 23. 

November 28 
December 24, 

1905. 
January 26, 
February 1 

February 8, 
February 9, 
April 12, 
April 13, 
June 1, 

June 8, 

June 14, 

September 19 and 
September 21, 



21, Tuesday and Wednesday, Examination for 
Admission to Regular Courses. 

Thursday, First Term Begins. 

Wednesday evening, First Term Ends, 

Thanksgiving Recess. 

Monday morning, Seednd Term Begins 

Saturday evening, Christmas Vacation to 
Thursday morning, January 5. 

Thursday, Day of Prayer for Colleges. 

Wednesday, to February 7, Tuesday, Regu- 
lar Examinations. 

Wednesday evening. Second Term Ends. 

Thursday morning, Third Term Begins. 

Wednesday evening, Third Term Ends. 

Thursday morning, Fourth Term Begins. 

Thursday, to June 7, Wednesday, Regular 
Examinations. 

Thursday, Annual Concert and Commence- 
ment Exercises. 

Wednesday evening, Fourth Term Ends. 
20, Tuesday and Wednesday, Examination for 
admission to Regular Courses 

Thursday morning, First Term Begins. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 



SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Evanston, in its dual capacity of University town and 
Chicago's most important suburb, combines advantages as 
a musical educational center equaled by no other locality 
in the West. Beautifully situated on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, with its park-like trees, its artistic homes, its 
libraries, art collection, noted public schools and numer- 
ous churches, it is an ideal site for student life. These 
possibilities were grasped fifty years ago by the Trustees 
of Northwestern University in selecting it as a home for • 
their educational venture, and time has fully vindicated 
their judgment, for it has grown to be the eighth in size of 
American Universities, with an attendance of nearly 
four thousand students. 

While the general advantages of Evanston are well and 
widely known, it presents very special conditions favorable 
to the study of music. The student has his home amid 
quiet and helpful surroundings, free from the confusion, 
turmoil, distraction and temptation of a great city. The 
studious atmosphere of the University, and the paoral 
tone of a superior community will influence both his 
work and his character. Instead of the tendency towards 
bohemianism and loose ideas of life, unfortunately more 
or less prevalent in artistic circles in large cities, he will 
come in contact with men of high ideals, worthy motives, 
and clean lives. 

The charter of the University forbids the sale of 
intoxicating liquors within a radius of four miles, thus 
eliminating the saloon and its accompanying evils. 
These considerations are of unusual importance when one 
bears in mind the emotional and susceptible tempera- 
ment of the musically gifted. 

Evanston's freedom from the impure and smoke-laden 
air of mercantile and manufacturing centers is a direct 
benefit to the general health, particularly to students of 
the voice. 7 
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The larger part of the patronage of a music school is 
naturally of young women. To attend city schools they 
must necessarily live in boarding-houses. A considerable 
portion of their time is spent in traveling to and fro on 
the street cars. There is no oversight of their conduct. 
They are free to come and go as they please, and to 
choose their companions. 

The conditions at Evanston offer a marked contrast. 
The young women are housed in official dormitories in 
close proximity to their work, and they are surroimded 
by wholesome religious and social influences. 

Churches of all denominations aboimd, with numerous 
societies for young people. The community is noted for 
its active religious life, its charities, and its lively interest 
in the sociological problems of the day. While all reason- 
able freedom is allowed in social matters, a certain amoimt 
of supervision is exercised to protect the interests of the 
student life. 

Facilities for the study of music have existed in the 
University since 1873, when the Evanston College for 
Ladies, together with its music department, was absorbed. 
In 1891 it came under its present management, and in 
1895 its growth and the character of work performed 
necessitated a reorganization on a larger plane. The 
result is the present complete School of Music, with its 
Dean and Facility, housed in its own building. The 
growth is best evidenced by the following chronological 
table of attendance: 

Regis- Regis- 
Year, tration. Year. tration. 

1891- '92 89 1897-'98 293 

1892- '93 128 1898-'99 284 

1893- '94 129 189ft-'00 297 

1894- '95 203 1900-'01 348 

1895- '96 207 1901-'02 366 

1896- '97 218 1902-'03 466 

1903.'04 502 
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The School offers extensive courses in the practical and 
theoretical study of musiC; and is designed to fit students 
for the profession as composers, theorists, artists, teachers, 
or critics. It also makes provision for the study of music 
as a part of general culture or as an accomplishment. 

There is a tendency on the part of many music students 
to neglect the essential elements of a general education. 
To them the study of music in itself is so engrossing and 
time-absorbing, that the importance of other branches 
of study is overlooked. In schools where music is taught 
exclusively this tendency is aggravated, as there is no 
provifflon made for other studies, nor any incentive 
to pursue them. The School of Music has always ad- 
vised and encouraged supplementary work, and beginning 
with the year 1902-03, new courses went into effect, 
some of which added literary studies to the then existing 
courses in music, while others made room for music when 
its pursuit was a secondary matter. It is believed that 
these courses fill a real need and will help to solve tfee 
difficulties involved whenever a good general education 
is desired in addition to the serious study of music. 
These courses in detail will be found upon pages 15 to 23. 

By entering as "special students," provision is made 
for the study of music exclusively, when so desired. 

The School of Music presents its comprehensive and 
systematic courses of instruction under the guidance of 
experienced specialists who have enjoyed the best advan- 
tages offered by this country and Europe. The scholarly 
side of musical attainment represented in the theoretical 
courses is imusually complete and exhaustive. While 
open to all seeking musical instruction, the school par- 
ticularly welcomes the earnest, capable, and diligent 
student, who desires to adequately comprehend and 
worthily interpret a noble art. 
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LOCATIOH 



The City of Evanston is twelve miles north of the busi- 
ness center of Chicago, and adjoins its northern limits. 
It is on the shore of Lake Michigan, and is reached by 
two lines of railway — the Milwaukee division of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway and the Evanston 
division of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
way.* There is also an electric street railway between 
the two cities, and the Chicago and Milwaukee Electric 
Railway now gives transit north from Evanston to Wau- 
kegan, about twenty-five miles. The population is about 
twenty thousand. 



The steady growth and development of the musical de- 
partment necessitated a special building for its exclusive 
use. In 1897 Music Hall was erected, and it has since 
been occupied by the School of Music. The building is 
situated on University Place, between Sherman and Or- 
rington Avenues, immediately to the north of Willard 
Hall, and one square west of University Campus. It is 
within easy access of both street railways, and is two 
blocks east and two blocks north of the "Evanston" 
railway station. It is substantially built of stone and 
brick, surmounted with a tile roofing and finished in 
Georgia pine. The main floor contains the Dean's 
OflSce, the Business Office, Reception Room, besides 
teaching and practice rooms. Additional class-rooms 
are foimd on the second floor, together with a well ar- 
ranged concert hall, seating three hundred and fifty. 
The Hall is provided with a large stage, dressing rooms, 
a grand piano, a two-manual pipe-organ with pedals, 
and is seated with opera chairs. The basement floor is 
subdivided into eleven rooms, giving a large class-room 

*The railway station nearest the school of Musie is that announeed simply 
as "Evanston " not "Main Street/' Dempster Street," or "Central Street. ' 
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for recitations in theory and musical history, and ten 
more practice rooms. The latter are especially pleasant, 
being well lighted and heated. 

Owing to the necessity for more room, a [ndghboiing 
dwelling-house has been rented, giving additional practice 
rooms. 

ADVANTAGES 

The advantages of music study in Evanston may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 
Within the School— 

1. A superior corps of Instructor, presenting the most 
approved European methods, combined *with the best 
ideas of American educators. 

2. Choral societies of select voices, affording efficient 
drill in part-singing, and giving students the opportunity 
of familiarizing themselves with the standard oratorios 
either as listeners or singers. 

3* Drill in ensemble plajring by means of duos, trios 
quartettes, etc., for various combinations of instruments, 
orchestra practice, and the analysis and study of chamber 
music and orchestral scores. 

4. Improved and practical methods in teaching har- 
mony, counterpoint, and musical form. The time de- 
voted to these subjects is nearly double the amount 
ordinarily given in music schools. This is made possible 
by the fact that the students live in or near the School, 
while in large cities the students are dispersed over a 
great area, making frequent recitations an impossibility. 

5. Chamber music concerts and recitals by members of 
the Faculty, and other artists, presenting the best works 
of classical and modem masters. 

6. In church music the opportunity of becoming famil- 
iar with the discipline and routine of the best chorus choirs. 

7. Numerous recitals, concerts, lectures, etc. free to 
students. 
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8. The opportunity of taking collegiate or academic 
studies in connection with regular courses, at no extra 
expense. 

Without the School— 

1. The opportunity to students of taking one or 
more studies in any other department of the University 
at small expense. 

2. Healthful and helpful surroundings to the physical, 
mental, and spiritual life. 

3. Residence in a prohibition district/ the charter of 
the University prohibiting the sale of intoxicating bev- 
erages within four miles of the seat of the University. 
This law is enforced, and as a result the community is 
unusually free from immoral influences. 

4. Freedom from the turmoil, distractions and tempta- 
tions of a commercial city. 

5. Accessibility to the artistic attractions found only 
in large centers of population. 

In addition to the advantages enumerated above, many 
special privileges are offered to students in Evanston, 
resulting from the fact that there are within one square 
mile a College of Liberal Arts, three Schools of Theology, 
a School of Oratory, an Academy, with their libraries and 
laboratories, eighteen churches, and a large population of 
intelligent people, of whom the majority are not at all 
connected with any of the schools. To meet the varied 
tastes of such a cosmopolitan commimity a great many 
public addresses, concerts and entertainments are given 
in any school year. Many of these are accessible without 
charge to all who choose to attend them. 

It is probable that equal advantages elsewhere cannot 
be found at so low a cost. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 

Students entering the School of Music do so either as 
Regular or Special students. In the former case, they 
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pursue prescribed courses of study, and become candi- 
dates for a certificate or diploma. As special students, 
they pursue such work as they may elect; but, in the case 
of non-resident students, it is required that they take suffi- 
cient work to keep their time reasonably occupied. In 
any case, students come under the discipline and general 
social regulations of the University. 

The regular courses are based upon the desirable 
elements of a complete musical education. They include 
both the theoretical and the practical aspects of the art, 
and require a certain degree of advancement in general 
education. It becomes increasingly necessary that a 
musician be other than a mere performer; that he have 
an intelligent conception of the material of music, a 
firm grasp of fundamental artistic principles, and a 
well-developed and discriminating taste. This broad 
musicianship is as necessary for the cultured amateur 
as for the intending professional, and all students giving 
the larger proportion of their time to music are strongly 
urged to take the full work. 

The theoretical studies in the full work move in solid 
year courses, and to pursue them advantageously it is 
advisable that they be entered upon at the beginning 
of the year. Every year there are students who develop 
an unexpected musical capacity, and who later regret, 
upon more fully understanding the situation, that they 
did not enter at once in the regular course. One of 
two things is the result — either they attempt to overtake 
the theoretical classes, which entails added expense and 
hard work and is rarely satisfactory in the end, or they 
await the formation of the new classes the following 
season, thereby losing the entire year. If in doubt, It is 
far better to enter the regular course at once and to drop 
the theoretical studies later, if it is found advisable. 

For the course in Applied Music moderate attainments, 
representing on an average one year's systematic training 
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in singing, and two or three yeans' in instrumental music, 
are necessary to enter to advantage. Students must 
be able to carry the fourth year English in the Academy 
of Northwestern University, and be prepued to matriculate 
in the College of Liberal Arts the following year. 

Students of more advanced capacity will be admitted 
to the second year, provided they are able to matriculate 
in the College of Liberal Arts of Northwestern University, 
or can bring a certificate from an accredited high school, 
and provided they can pass the following examination: 

For Piano or Organ Students: 

To play all major and minor scales readily, and with 
reasonable facility. 

To be able to identify all keys, either from the printed 
page or from the keyboard. 

To sing at sight music of moderate difficulty. 

To play at sight hymns and pieces of the difficulty of 
a sonatina. 

To perform in a satisfactory manner, both technically 
and interpretatively, two Little Preludes or Two-voiced 
Inventions of Bach, a Sonata by Haydn, Mozart or 
Beethoven, a Nocturne by Chopin or Field. 

For Violin Students: 

To h^ve a ready theoretical knowledge of all major 
and minor keys and scales. 

To play accurately the exercises in the second book 
of Ries's Violin School, up to and including No. 97. 

To play two and three octave scales as they appear 
in the scale studies of Hans Sitt or Schradieck. 

To play the studies of Kreutzer (omitting Nos. 1 and 
12 and the last ten etudes in double stops). 

To play Viotti's 23rd or 28th concerto. 

To read at sight the easier violin duos of Mazas and 
Viotti. 

For Vocal Students: 
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To have a theoretical knowledge oi all major and 
mmor keys and scales. 

To sing vocalises involving scales and arpeggios with 
good intonation and pure tone. 

To sing at sight melodies of moderate diflBiciilty. 

To sing a song in a satisfactcny manner, as regards 
intonation, tone, time and interpretation. 

To enter the third year work, the performing and 
sight-reading requirements will be correspondingly 
advanced, and the student must be able to pass an 
examination upon Chadwick's Harmony or its equiva- 
lent, and Parry's Evolution of Music or its equivalent. 



The following courses are offered: 
I. Course in Applied Music, leading to the Degree of 

Graduate in Music. 
II. Course in Theory and History of Music, leading to 

the Degree of Bachelor of Music. 

III. Post-Graduate Course. 

IV. Literary Musical Course. 



This course includes the practical study of piano, organ 
violin or voice, with the addition of certain theoretical 
and literary studies, as enumerated below. It is de- 
signed to equip the candidate for professional work. 

Candidates of decided ability can complete this course 
in four years, at which time a diploma will be given 
conferring the degree of Graduate in Music. Upon the 
satisfactory completion of three years of this course, a 
certificate is issued by the University authorities, which 
is considerably more than the equivalent of the so-called 
"teachers' certificate" of many schools of music. An 
additional requirement for this certificate is the perfor- 
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mance of a program, according to the outline shown 
on page 24, under the heading of Certificate of Per- 
formance. 

As a condition for graduation, the student is required 
to complete sixty year-hours of work, based upon the 
schedule of credits below, an hour of credit being the 
satisfactory performance of work equivalent to one 
exercise per week during the year. Advanced credit 
will be allowed upon any subject where satisfactory 
evidence is given that its pursuit is unnecessary. A 
certificate of high school graduation exempts the student 
from the literary requirement of the first year, this year 
being of Academy grade. The second, third and fourth 
years are of College grade, and candidates are expected 
to fulfill the conditions necessary to enter the College of 
Liberal Arts. Students have the option of selecting 
more advanced literary work than that specified in their 
music grade, if the preliminary work has been completed. 

Note — By "applied music" is meant the study of piano, organ, violin or 
voice, to which, in the case of instrumentalists, two lessons per week are given, 
and four hours per day are spent in preparation. Voice students may substi- 
tute piano playing of medium grade and choir and choral practice for Instru- 
mental Sight-reading, Ensemble Playing and Reading from Score. The amount 
of vocal practice will be decided by the instructor. Ordinarily organ students 
<^ivide their time between the organ and the piano. If they are sufficiently 
advanced technically and in sight-reading ability, the piano requirwnents 
may be waived, in which case a reduction of one-third is made in the full course 
fee. In the case of students of stringed instruments, orchestra practice is 
considered an equivalent for ensemble plajring. 



SCHEDm^E OF STm>I£S 



FIK8T TEAR. 



HOURS. 



Introductory Harmony A 

Introductory Form and Analysis B 
♦Duett Playing and Sight Heading 

Sight Reading (vocal) C 

English (Academy) 

Applied Music 



2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
5 
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SECOND TEAR. 



HOURS. 



Harmony (Chadwick Complete) D 

Form and Analysis E 

History of Music F 

*EnsembIe and Accompaniment .. 

Sight Reading (vocal) G 

English (CoUege) 

Applied Music 



2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
5 



15 



THIRD TEAR. 



Counterpoint (Bridge) H 



HOURS. 

2 



Choral Harmonization I 1 

Composition, Homophonic Forms J 1 

'^'Ensemble and Accompaniment 1 

History of Music (lectures) K 1 

Analysis L 1 

Modem Language (College) 3 

Applied Music * 5 15 



Counterpoint M 1 

Canon and Fugue N I 

Composition, Sonata Form O 1 

Analysis P 1 

'''Ensemble, Chamber Music 1 

Score Reading 1 

Modem Language (College) 4 

Applied Music 5 16 



*Tbe oounae in duet-playing, ensemble and aooompaniment, are to be pnr* 
sued two terms eaoh year at an additional fee of five dollars per term. 

In addition, candidates must satisfactorily perform pro- 
grams conforming to the following requirements: 

For Piano Students: 

A concerto of advanced difficulty. 
One of the later Beethoven sonatas. 

A prelude and fugue (five-voiced) from Bach's Well-tempered 

Clavichord. 
Two Chopin etudes. 

Selections from the more important works of Schumann and 



FOURTH TEAB. 



HOURS. 



60 



Brahms. 
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For Organ Studsntb: 

One of the great piehides and fugues of Bach. 
A sonata of Guihnant or Rheinbeiger. 

Selections from the works of Thiele, Widor, Merkel or Franck« 

For Vioun Students: 
A Bach sonata. 

A concerto of advanced difficulty. 
A modem sonata for piano and violin. 
Selections from the more important works of Vieuxtemps and 
Wieniawski. 

For Vocal Students: 

An operatic aria. 

An aria from Handel's Messiah or Haydn's Creation. 
An aria from a modem oratorio. 

Group of songs from Brahms, Jensen, Schumann, Schubert^ 
or Frans. 

U. COURSE IN THEORY AND HISTORY OF MUSIC. 

This couiBe is intended for composeiB and theorists. 
The requirements for entrance are a thorough knowledge 
of the rudiments of music in regard to notation and 
rhythm, as well as of all major and minor keys and 
scales, and the ability to play hymn music readily. 

The course requires all the subjects enumerated in 
the Schedule of Theoretical Classes below, with the ex- 
ception of the first ye^r, and in addition the literary 
work embraced in Course I, as well as work in Mathe- 
matics and in Physics in its relation to the phenomena 
of soimd. 

This course requires four years' work and leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Music, and the candidate at the 
close of the required studies must compose a work of con- 
siderable length for chorus and orchestra, introducing 
solos and a tonal fugue in at least four parts. This work 
must be satisfactory to the faculty in both its technical 
and artistic aspects. 
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. Upon the satisfactory completion of three years of this 
course, a certificate will be issued by the University 
authorities. 

SCHBDULS OF THBORBTICAL CLASSES. 

With the exception of the first year course, the follow- 
ing studies are elective in the College of Liberal Arts, and 
receive the indicated credit: 

FIRST YEAR. 

A — Introductory Harmony. 2 hours. 

Mondays, Wednesdays, 3. 
Professor Lxjtkin, Mr. Dodge. 

First Semester. 
Scale and Melody Writing, Ear Training, Dictation, Inter- 
vals and Two-part Writing. 

Second Semester. 
Triads, Inversions, Chord Connection in Three and Four 
Parts, Cadences, Near Modulations, Dominant Sept Chord. 

B — Irdrodv/Aory Form and Analysis. 2> hours. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays, 3. 
Professor Lxjtkin, Mb. Dodge. 

First Semester, 
Construction of the Period, Chord Reading, Small Two-part 
Primary Forms, Ear Training in Cadences and Modulation, 
Small Strict Forms. 

Second Semester. 
Three-part Primary Forms, Chord Reading, Theme and 
Variations, March, Minuett and Scherzo, The Rondo. 

C — Sight Reading (vocal) 1 hour. 

Mondays, Thursdays, 4:15. 
Mr. Cozine. 

SBCOND TBAB. 

D— Harmony. 2 hours. 

Mondays, Thursdays, 11. 
Professor Lxjtkin. 

First Semester. 
Chadwick's Harmony, to Chap. 25. 

Second Semester. 
Chadwick's Harmony, from Chap. 25 to end. 
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E — Form and Analysis. 

Wednesdays, 11. 
Professor Lutkin. 



1 hour. 



First Semester, 



Bach's Inventions. Song Forms (principally Mendelssohn 
and Chopin). 



Preludes and Fugues (Bach's Well-tempered Clavichord). 
Sonatas (Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven). 



Tuesdays, Thursdayis, 3. 
Professor Saidee Knowland Cob. 

First Semester, 

Primitive Music, Music of China, Japan, Africa, India, the 
American Indians and American Negroes, with illustrations. 
The Greek Music System, Early Ecclesiastical Styles. Poly- 
phonic music of the Middle Ages, History of Notation, An- 
alysis of the Instruments of the Orchestra. 

Development of the Oratorio. Illustrations from Cavaliere, 
Mazzochi, Carissimi, Scarlatti, Stradella; Critical Analysis 
from the scores of Handel's "Messiah." 

Development of the Opera, the Camerata; Caccini, Lully, 
PurceU; Comparison of Opera of Italy, France and Germany. 

Analysis from Score of Wagner's Lohengrin and Tann- 
haeuser. 

Text-book, Lessons in Musical History, by Fillmore. Sup- 
plemented by Lectures. 



Biographical Work, including required reading covering 
{;he classic and modem periods, and an essay on an assigned 
subject from each member of the class. 

Text-book, Evolution of the Art of Music, by Parry. 

Twelve Lectures on Wagner's Nibelungen Tetralogy, 
including the Rheingold, Walkyrie, Siegfried and G6tterd&m- 
merung. This course is intended to familiarize the students 
with the music and prepare them for a study in the third year 
of the Music Dramas, in the light of Wagner's philosophical 
and art theories. 



Second Semester. 



F — History of Mttsic. 



2 hours. 



Second Semester, 



G — Sight Reading and Choral Practice. 
Mondays, Thursdays, 4:45. 

Mr, Cozinb. 



1 hour* 
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Thibd Ysab. 



H — Counterpoint. 



2 hours. 



Tuesdays, Fridays, 11. 
Professor Lutkin. 

Firai Semester, 
Ck)unterpoint in the various species in two and three parts. 

Second Semeeter. 
Counterpoint in three and four parts. 

I — Harmonization of Chorales, 1 hour. 

Mondays, 2. 

Professor Lutkin. 

J — Comjwsition, Homophonic Forma. 1 hour. 

Tuesdays, 2. 
Professor Lutkin. 

K — Advanced History of Music. 1 hour. 

Wednesdays, 3. 
Professor S. K. Cob. 

Course of Lectures, With Musical Illustrations. 



The Folk Songs and Dances of different countries, and their 
practical application by various composers. Music in 
America during the Colonial Period. America's Patriotic 
Music. Ecclesiastical Music. Its development and abuses. 
Luther's induence on church music. Polyphonic Piano 
Music, Bach's Fugues. Monophonic Piano Music, The 
Nocturne, Field, Chopin; The Sonata, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven. The Symphony, Beethoven's Fifth. Transition 
from the Classic to the Romantic, Beethoven's Pastoral 
Symphony. The Symphonic Poem — Liszt, Berlioz, St. 
Saens, Richard Strauss. 



The Oratorio— Handel's "Messiah," Haydn's "Creation," 
Mendelssohn's "Elijah." 

The Opera and its Developments into the Music Dramas 
of Richard Wagner, including his Life, Works and Theories. 
Wagner's Heroines. Literary sources of the Niebelungen 
Ring, with its musical, philosophical and ethical significance. 
Tristan and Isolde. Influence of Schopenhauer. Die Meister- 
singer — ^Wagner's sense of humor. Parsifal — Wagner's 
religious development. 

Required reading and essay from each member of the dassJ 



First Semester. 



Second Semester. 
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L — Analysis. 1 hour. 

Wednesdays, 2. 
Professor Lutkix. 

Fourth Ysab. 

M — CaunierpoifU. 1 hour. 

Wednesdays, 10. 
Professor Lutkin. 

FirH Semeater, 
Counterpoint in five or more parts. 

Second Semester, 
Double and Triple Counterpoint. 

N — Canon and Fugue, 1 hour. 

Tuesdays, 10. 
Professor Lutkin. 

First Semester, 
Canons in various intervals. Two-part Fugues. 

Second Semester. 
Three and four part Fugues. 

O — ComposUian, Sonata Form. 1 hour. 

Mondajrs, 10. 

P — Analysis. 1 hour. 

Thursdays, 10. 
Professor Lutkin. 

First Semester, 
Bach's Preludes and Fugues. Beethoven's Sonatas. 

Second Semester. 
Chamber Music Oratorios, S3niiphonies and Orchestral Music 
from full score. 

Fifth Ybab. 



Q — Double and Triple Fu^gues. 1 hour. 

R — Free Composition. 
S — Instrumentation 

Professor Oldbero. Hours to be arranged. 
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m. POST-GRADUATE COURSE. 



This course gives further opportimity to performers 
for pursuing their studies either in preparation for artis- 
tic concert performance or to extend their knowledge 
of the classical literature of applied music. To com- 
posers it offers valuable experience in the larger forms, 
such as cantatas, oratorios, chamber music, symphonies, 
etc. In its broadest sense music presents an almost 
limitless field for study, and graduates can enter this 
course most profitably. 



This course lis intended for students of high school age, 
and includes the more essential subjects necessary for 
general culture, and permits the study of music for two 
hours daily. It consists of the four-year course in the 
Academy of Northwestern University, in which the study 
of Music is substituted for one-fourth of the required work. 
The studies include Latin,Physiography, Algebra, English, 
Grecian and Roman History, Greek, Biology, Plane Geom- 
etry, Physics, German and French. Music (preferably 
Piano) is to be continuously and satisfactorily pursued 
during the entire course, two lessons per week to be taken, 
and at least two hours per day devoted to its study. The 
student will come under the jurisdiction of the Academy, 
and will receive its diploma upon passing the necessary 
examinations. For particulars, other than musical, see 
circular of the Academy of Northwestern University. 

Students in this course pay the full Academy tuition 
fee of S60.00 per annum. They will pay for their music 
tuition according to the "Special Student Fees'' on page 
35 of this catalogue, minus a rebate of S20.00 per annum. 

CERTIFICATE OF PERFORMANCE 

To students who have studied at least two years in the 
school and can creditably perform a program in their 
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specialty, a Certificate of Performance; stating the degree 
of proficiency, will be given. To Piano students the 
minimum requirements are as follows: 

Beethoven, a complete sonata. 

Bach, a fugue or three-voiced invention. 

Mendelssohn, Schumann and Chopin, characteristic pieces of 

average difficulty. 
Two selections from more modem composers. 

To Oboan Students: 

Bach, prelude and fugue. 
Mendelssohn, sonata complete. 

Two groups of pieces drawn from the modem English and 
French schools. 

To Violin Students: 

A sonata for piano and violin from Haydn, Mozart, or Beetho- 
ven. 

One of the easier Viotti Concertos. 

Two groups of solo pieces of average difficulty. 

To VocATi Students: 

An oratorio aria. 

A group of songs from the classic composers. 
A group of songs from modem composers, 

METHODS OF mSTRUCTION 

Attention is called to the fact that instruction in instru- 
mental and vocal music is based upon private lessons, and 
not upon the so-called "conservatory" or "class" sys- 
tem. Artistic results are entirely dependent upon a close 
adaptation to the individual needs of the pupil, and 
cannot be satisfactorily accomplished in classes. No two 
students have the same mental; ph3rsical; or artistic 
capacity, and their individual capabilities can be neither 
properly nor fully developed without painstaking personal 
attention. The only real advantages of the class system — 
those of emulation and observation — ^are fully provided 
for by the system of weekly solo classes. The general 
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plan for instruction in the various branches is as follows; 

Piano — systematically developed technical foundation is the 
first requisite in modem piano-forte playing. This is accomplished 
by a carefully selected and graded set of exercises and studies, 
designed to bring about that mental control of the muscles without 
which artbtic rraults cannot be attained. At the same time, the 
musical development of the student receives especial care. In the 
regular course, Bach and Czemy are the principal aids to technical 
advancement. Provision is made for the use of the Practice Clavier 
where it may be considered advantageous for physical development 
or disciplin£U7 reasons. For musical purposes, the works of Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert and Chopin are chiefly 
used, with occasional selections from modem writers. Cleamess of 
conception, distinctness of phranng, variety of tone, good rhythm 
and technical accuracy are the main points insisted upon. 

As the student advances, the more difficult compositions of the 
classical and modem composers are studied. Great attention is paid 
to the finer discrimination of touch, tone and rhythm. Interpreta* 
tion becomes a special study, and the individual characteristics of 
each of the great tone-poets must be well grasped. All the various 
emotional, intellectual and physical faculties are brought into that 
harmony and control which alone result in artistic performance. 
Opportunity is offered for the study of piano concertos with orches- 
tral accompaniment, and for the pubUc performance of the same. 

Organ — ^A certain facility at the piano and in sight-reading is 
necessary before the course can be entered. Stainer's Organ Primer, 
with special pedal studies and hynm-tune pla3dng, comprise the 
preparatory work. Also information of the stmcture of the organ, 
and of its characteristics as a musical instrument. Rink's Organ 
School, Buck's Studies in Phrasing, and the works of Bach, Mendles- 
sohn, Merkel, Guilmant, etc., compose the groundwork of study. 
A good organ touch (comprising legato and staccato playing, with 
their modifications), steadiness and smoothness of style, together 
with taste in registration, are the objective aims. Transposition 
modulation, improvisation, and accompaniment receive due atten« 
tion, and the work is shaped to meet the practical demands of 
church work. 

The Complete Course prepares for effective public performance 
in both the strict and free styles through the study of the greater 
works of Bach, and the more difficult compositions of the modem 
German and French schools. The principles of artbtic registration 
are thoroughly mastered, and dignity of style and conception Li 
cultivated. An intimate knowledge b also required of the mecbani* 
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cal principles and improvements embodied in large modem organs. 

Voice CuUure — ^The course of instruction is based on the Italian 
school for training the voice. The correct placing of the voice so 
that the pupil produces the tones throughout all the registers with 
ease, and with a firm, even quality, is the foimdation of the hel 
canto of the Italians. 

The Course includes studies in sustained singing and in a^ty; 
explanations of the mechanism of the voice as far as is necessary; 
correct breathing; correct position in singing; chest development. 
During the time of voice placing^ special attention is paid to the 
peculiar needs of each individual, with exercises and studies care- 
fully selected according to the requirements of each voice. 

The study of interpretation of songs and ballads chosen from 
the German, French, Italian, English and American schools. Par- 
ticular stress is laid on rhythm, enimciation and phrasing. This ia 
followed by more difficult work in vocal technique, in sustained sing- 
ing, and in coloratura. 

Study of the classic song-literature of all schools, especially the 
German Lieder, and of our own American song-writers. The 
beginning of the oratorio, the study of recitative, and the aria from 
the easier works. 

Then follows the study of the songs of Schumann, Schubert, 
Franz, Brahms, Massenet, Saint-Saens, Mackenzie, Sullivan, Mac- 
Do well, Parker, Chadwick, and Foote. The Opera: Gluck, Mozart, 
Rossini, Donizetti, Verdi, Von Weber, Wagner. The Oratorio: 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Sullivan, Parker. The strict- 
est requirements in interpretation to fit the student for the concert 
stage and the oratorio. 

Violin — In the elementary work, particular attention is paid to 
the manner of holding the violin and the bow, as well as to the 
general position of the student while playing. A graceful, natural 
and effective method is insisted upon. The ear is developed so 
that the student conceives and can play all the harmonies of our 
musical system so far as they are outlined in the studies used. 

The more serious study begins with Kreutzer's Etudes. Thor- 
ough preparation by practice of scales and studies in all positions 
is presupposed. Throughout this course the student is kept hard at 
his instrument, progress depending largely upon the amount of time 
devoted to practice. Kreutzer, Rode, Rovelli, and Gavinie, the 
student must mastdr. Study will also be made of Sonatas and 
String Quartettes, and the standard works of the great composers 
for the violin. Students are expected to play in the orchestra, and 
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the more advanced are required to learn the viola at the discretion 
•of the Director of the YioUn Department. 

The advanced course consists technically of Bach's six Sonatas, 
Wieniawski's L'Ecole Modeme, Paganini's twenty-four Caprices, 
jmd Sauret, Op. 20 and Op. 38. The whole field of violin literature 
will be open to study, which at this point is to a great extent elective. 
Masterly performance and a true expresnon of grand musical con- 
ceptions are the aims of this course. 

The mastery of the violin is a task which imposes different diffi- 
culties upon every aspirant for success. Natural aptitude, tempera- 
ment, physical characteristics, and general character of the indi- 
vidual so influence progress that no method of instruction can be 
outlined which can be profitably pursued by all players. 

Fio^onoeOo— Elementary: The 'Cello Schools of Dotzauer and 
Schroeder, together with studies and exercises from the same mas- 
ters. Then follows etudes of Dotzauer, Greutzmacher, and Franch- 
omme, Romberg Duos, and the easier concertos of Qoltermann. 
For the more advanced students the Bach sonatas, etudes of 
DuDont. and the concertos of Romberg, Volkmann, Davidoff, and 
Molique. 

Harmony — ^The old system of studying harmony by means of 
figured basses has been in a large part abandoned. While it may 
perhaps meet the needs of speciidly gifted students, the fact remains 
that the system is mechanical. One may become very expert in 
working out its problems without grasping the real principles of 
harmonic progression, and be totally unable to harmonize a simple 
hymn-tune correctly. The most important results of the proper 
study of Harmony are the following: the ability to recognize both 
by hearing and by sight, chords and chord progressions, thus identify- 
ing keys and modulations; the ability to modulate at the keyboard 
or on paper; the ability to harmonize melodies. Figured Bass 
meets only the first of these satisfactorily, as the practical applica- 
tion of modulations and harmonization comes after harmony is 
completed. 

The system used in the school seeks to develop the musical 
intuitions of the student and to deduce theory from practice, rather 
than the reverse. Special emphasis is placed upon the fundamental 
principles of harmonic selection, and to cultivate a readiness in 
harmonizing melodies and in modulating. The result is that the 
student soon has something tangible for his pains, and does not 
wait until finishing the text-book before he can turn his knowledge 
to practical account. 

Muneal Form and AncdyM — ^This course includes the resolving 
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of musical compositions into their component parts and classifying 
them in a systematic manner. It is divided into three general 
groups — the early contrapuntal style and the more modem homo- 
phonic imd sonata forms. Bach is naturally the model for the 
earlier style, while Mendelssohn, Chopin and Schumann offer the 
best examples of non-developed forms. Beethoven and Brahms 
are most largely drawn upon for modem polyphony and develop- 
ment. This course is invaluable to tme musicianship, as it de- 
velops the critical faculty and taste more than any other one study. 
It cannot, however, be entered advantageously without the com- 
plementary studies of harmony and counterpoint. 

CounterpairUf Canon and Fugue — The study of the strict forms is 
emphasized as a drill-work into intellectual activity, and as an 
end in itself. It represents the scholarly side of musical attain- 
ment, and its study is essential to every eamest student. The 
difficulties are well systematized, much practical work being done 
at the blackboard. 

Composition — ^The inclination to original work is strongly 
encouraged, and when mechanical outlines and methods have been 
well mastered, originality, tempered with good judgment, is fostered. 
Through criticism, suggestion, and the study of the great masters, 
a facility of expression and a well-balanced taste are engendered. 
A particularly congenial field will be found for creative effort, as 
several of the Faculty are composers of abihty, and are actively 
engaged in producing work of the higher grade. 

History of Music — ^This course covers two years, and the text- 
book work is copiously supplemented by lectures and illustrations. 
The evolution of the art is followed from its infancy imtil its sub- 
divisions become so niunerous and important that each branch 
must be studied by itself. While the course in Analysis covers in a 
comprehensive way the development of instrumental music, so the 
course in History of Music follows the growth of the oratorio and 
the opera. 

The biographical work required at the end of the second semester 
b made possible by a judiciously selected library, to which valuable 
accessions are made every year. This library is a section of the 
Orrington Lunt Library of the University, and is placed in Music 
Hall for the use of the students during the school year. 

In addition to literary works, the school also possesses a large 
collection of music for ensemble work, including piano-forte duetts, 
trios and quartettes for piano and strings, arrangements of standard 
overtures and symphonies for piano and strings, as well as many 
orchestral full scores and parts of symphonies, oratorios and over- 
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tures and concertos. A wellnselected library of part songs is also 
available for the use of the sight-reading and choral classes. 

For students desiring to prepare for lecture recital work. Profes- 
sor Coe is prepared to offer a Piano Course in connection with 
History of Music, F and E, which will be a preparation for giving 
musical illustrations. 

DIPLOMAS ASD CERTIFICATES 

Upon recommendation of the Faculty, diplomas will be 
given to students completing Courses I or II, and certifi- 
cates to those completing the first three years of Course I 
or II. The fee for a diploma is $10.00; for a certificate, 



The school possesses an excellent String Quartette,^ 
organized by and in charge of the Director of the Violin 
Department. During the past ten years it has presented 
with the assistance of various members of the Faculty, a 
large number of important works by the great masters. 
A list of these is given in the appendix, and will be found 
to contain not only many standard examples of chamber 
music, but a number of interesting works rarely performed 
in this coimtry. Chamber music is conceded to be the 
most perfect expression of instrumental music, and 
students can gain much benefit by attending the 
rehearsals and concerts given by this organization. 

ENSEMBLE AND ORCHESTRA PRACTICE 

The practice of concerted music is one of the most use- 
ful experiences in the development of a musician. Self- 
control is cultivated by the necessity for carefiil listening, 
for steadiness of rhythm, for quick adjustment to the 
artistic needs in the proper interpretation of a composi- 
tion. Finer musical susceptibilities are awakened, and 
esthetic comprehension is broadened. To students who 



$5.00. 
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are backward in sight-reading this practice is invaluable. 
Piano students have the opportunity of work with various 
combinations of stringed instruments, and violin students 
are first put at duet playing, and later at trio, quartette, 
and orchestra practice. Amateur orchestral players out- 
side of the school of at least fair abiUty are admitted to 
the students' orchestra at the discretion of the Director. 

STUDENTS' RECITALS AKD SOLO CLASSES 

Frequent recitals are given by the students to accustom 
them to public appearance, and as an incentive to dili- 
gent application. At the close of the year a series of 
individual recitals is given by advanced students. As a 
preparation for these performances weekly solo classes 
are held, at which all students must appear. These 
classes have proven of much value to those who are trou- 
bled with nervousness or timidity in performing before 
others. The meetings are of an informal character, and 
the student receives the benefit of a wider range of work 
than he alone is able to cover, and his ambition is kindled 
by observing the work accomplished by others. 

CHORAL WORK AND SIGHT-READING CLASSES 

The Sight-reading and Choral Classes of the University 
are conducted in an especially interesting manner by an 
expert in these branches. The first year is largely taken 
up with elementary work in notation, drill in interval- 
singing, time exercises, etc. With the second year's work 
begins the study of hymns, anthems, part-songs, oratorio 
choruses, cantatas, etc. The experience gained in these 
classes is of greatest practical value to all music students 
and particularly to singers, for the inability to read music 
readily is frequently a bar to securing good positions by 
candidates otherwise well qualified. 

The University Glee Club and the University Band are 
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under the supervision of the School of Music, and offer 
valuable opportunities for training to the young men of 
the University. 

CHORAL SOCIETY. 

The Evanston Musical Club is a choral society, com- 
posed of students and local residents, of which the Dean 
of the School is Musical Director. Its purpose is to give 
oratorios, cantatas, and part-songs in the best possible 
manner. Its concerts are events of importance in the 
local musical world, and the best of solo talent is procured. 
The conditions of membership are a voice of fair effective- 
ness, a correct ear, some knowledge of musical notation , 
and regularity in attendance. A small fee is charged 
University students. The chorus numbers one hundred 
and fifty, and a full orchestra of professionals assist at 
all but the part-song concerts. HandeFs Messiah is given 
each year before the Christmas holidays, followed by two 
other concerts later in the season. All students in the 
regular courses are required to attend these concerts. 
The following prominent artists have appeared at its 
concerts: 

Sopranos, Lillian Blauvelt, Helen Buckley, Genevieve 
Clark Wilson, Corinne Moore Lawson, Minnie Fish Griffin, 
Alice Verlet, Jennie Osbom; Contraltos, Sue Harrington 
Furbeck, Mabelle Crawford, Eleanor Kirkham; Tenors, 
George Hamlin, Glenn Hall, Holmes Cowper, E. C. Towne; 
Bassos, Charles W. Clark, Joseph Baemstein, Arthur Van 
Ewyk, George Ellsworth Holmes, William Howland; 
Violinists, Henri Marteau, Max Bendix, Leonora Jack- 
son; 'Cellists, Bruno Steindel, Leon Stem; Organist, 
Frederick Archer. 

The following important works have been given, several 
of which have received their first performance in the West 
at the hands of the Club: 
Handel "Messiah" (11 times). 
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Mendelssohn 



'EUjah" (3 times). 
Bymn of Praise." 
'Creation" (twice). 
^Stabat Mater." 



Haydn 
Rossini 
Verdi 



Requiem Mass" (twice). 



Coleridge-Taylor "Hiawatha's Wedding Feast" (twice). 
"Departure of Hiawatha." 
"Death of Minnehaha." 
. Brahms "Song of Destiny." 



ARTISTS' RECITALS AND CONCERTS 

The hearing of great works and great artists is an im- 
portant and necessary factor in musical education. In ad- 
dition to the concerts already mentioned of the Evanston 
Musical Club, a course of eight concerts, known as the 
^'Artists' Series," is conducted by the School of Music 
during the season. They are given by members of the 
Faculty and well-known artists from Chicago and else- 
where. Two are given each term, and a nominal ad- 
mission fee charged. Other recitals and concerts are 
given by members of the Faculty, which are free to .the 
students. 

All the musical attractions of Chicago are within easy 
access by electric or steam railroads. The most notable 
of these are the twenty-two concerts given by the Chicago 
Orchestra of eighty members. They will be given in the 
new Thomas Hall, a magnificent temple of art now being 
erected as a permanent home for this famous orchestra 
at a cost of $750,000. 

The renowned conductor, Mr. Theodore Thomas, 
directs these concerts, and the most famous artists from 



Dvorak 
Sullivan 



"Prodigal Son." 
"Golden Legend" (twice). 
"Saint John's Eve" (3 times). 
"Caractacus" (twice). 



Te Deum" in G. 



Cowen 
Elgar 
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Europe are specially engaged. Each program is given 
on a Friday afternoon, and repeated the following Satur- 
day evening. The afternoon concerts are of special con- 
venience to students, and lesson schedules are arranged 
as far as possible so that the afternoon performances may 
be attended. These concerts, which scarcely have their 
equal, are looked upon as a great force in musical educa- 
tion, and the low subscription prices place them within 
the reach of all. Other attractions in Chicago are the 
Apollo Club of four himdred voices, the Mendelssohn Club 
(a mapnnerchor of sixty picked voices), concerts by trav- 
eling companies, and numerous piano, organ, and vocal 
recitals by well-known local and visiting artists. To the 
student of organ and church music, the many fine organs 
and organists and the well-trained choirs will be especial 
interest. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE 

Opportunity is afforded for instruction in Physical 
Culture under a specialist. The system of training em- 
ployed secures for muscles and for nerves increased vigor 
and endurance. The lungs are developed and muscular 
strength is gained, not at the expense of nervous energy. 

For a full measure of vitality complete respiration is 
essential. This receives special attention. 

Physical examinations are made of all pupils taking 
this system. There is work suited to the strong as well 
as to those most lacking in physical endurance. 
. The study of music makes heavy demands upon the 
entire constitution, and students are urged to join these 
classes as a help to their success. 

The charge is $5.00 a term for class lessons. For 
private lessons, $1.00 a lesson. 

FREE TUITION 

Free, or partially free tuition may be granted in excep- 
tional cases to students of limited means and decided 
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talent, by the Standing Committee of the School of Music 
upon recommendation of the Faculty. This assistance 
is practically confined to students of the School who shall 
have already amply demonstrated their ability and worth- 
iness, and the opportimities for such assistance are few. 

Students desiring to keep their expenses as low as pos- 
sible find opportunities of giving instruction or doing light 
manual labor in exchange for board and room. 

FREE ADVAHTAGES 

The classes in Sight-reading, the Chamber Music and 
Faculty Concerts (excepting the Artists' Series, mentioned 
elsewhere), numerous recitals, and lectures in the School 
of Music and other departments of the University, are 
free to the students of the School of Music. 

POSITIONS 

The School is in receipt of a considerable number of 
inquiries for well-equipped teachers, and is always glad 
to reconmiend capable graduates. As a rule, either highly 
gifted and trained specialists are asked for, or candidates 
who are able to teach two or more branches, such as plana 
and voice, piano and organ, voice and violin, etc. As a 
natural result the more broadly educated and advanced 
the student is, the more likelihood there is of his securing 
a good position. 

FEES AND EXPENSES 

For students taking the regular courses a fixed fee per 
term is charged as noted below. In course I, this entitles 
them to two half-hour private lessons per week (instru- 
mental or vocal, as the case may be), from the head teach- 
ers, and the required classes in harmony, musical history, 
sight-reading, counterpoint, musical form, analsrsis, etc. 

Two terms of ensemble or orchestra practice are re. 
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quired each year at an additional expense of $5.00 per 
term. Students not taking fiill work will find the fees- 
tabulated under the heading "Special Student Fees." 

Matriculation Fee — matriculation fee of five dollars 
is charged on entering the regular courses or theoretical 
classes. It is paid but once. 

Incidental Fee — fee of twenty-five cents per term 
is charged each student entering the School. This fee 
covers admission to the Artists' Series of concerts. 

All students in the regular courses are charged 50 centa 
additional in the second, third and fourth terms, which 
sum entitles them to a reserved seat ticket for the con- 
certs of the Evanston Musical Club. Students who are 
members of the Club are exempt from this charge. 

The school year is divided into two semesters of eighteen 
weeks each, the semesters being subdivided into two- 
terms of nine weeks each, thus making four terms of nine 
weeks each in the school year. 

TERM FEES 

For Course I, including two half-hour private lessons per 
week under leading instructors (with the exception of 
the Director of the Vocal Department) per term . . . .$45 00 
With lessons in Voice Culture from the Director of the Vocal 

Department, per term 55 00 

Special Organ rate (see page 16), per term 30 OO 

For Course II, per term 15 OO - 

For Course III, according to "Special Student Fees." 
For Course IV, see page 23. 

Extra Fee for Ensemble Class^ two terms per year, per 

term 5 OO 

SPECIAL STUDENT FEES 

PRIVATE LESSONS 

Two half- Oo6 luilf- 

hour lessons hour lessons- 

per week. per week. 

Earleton Hackett (Voice), per term $54 00 $30 00 

Prof. S. K. Coe (Piano), per term 40 00 22 00 

Prof. Ame Oldberg (Piano), per term 40 00 22 00 
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Two half- One half- 
hour lemons hour leieoa 
per week. per week. 



H. J. Ck)zme (Voice), per tenn 40 00 22 00 

Prof. H. E. Knapp (Violin), per term 31 50 17 00 

W. H. Knapp (Voice), per term 27 00 15 00 

Day Williams (Violoncello), per term 27 00 15 00 

Margaret Cameron (Piano), per term 27 00 15 00 

Walter Keller (Piano or Organ), per term . 27 00 15 00 
Elizabeth Raymond Woodward (Piano), per 

term 22 50 12 00 

Nina S. Knapp (Piano), per term 20 00 11 00 

L. N. Dodge (Piano or Theory), per term.. 20 00 11 00 

L. R. Blackman (Violin), per term 18 00 10 00 

C. J. King (Clarinet), per term 18 00 10 00 

Chas. S. Horn (Comet), per term 18 00 10 00 

CLASS LESSONS 

Per Term. 

Full Theoretical Course $15 00 

Half Course 8 00 

Advanced History, K 5 00 

VOICE CULTURE CLASSES 

In Class of Five $10 00 

In Class of Ten 5 00 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Ensemble Classes $5 00 

Physical Culture Class 5 00 

Sight-Reading Class (to students taking no other work) ... 1 50 

Pl/UfO PRACTICE 

1 hour daily, per term $ 3 00 

2 hours daily, per term 5 50 

3 hours daily, per term 8 00 

4 hours daily, per term 10 00 



ORGAN PRACTICE 

Each hour of daily practice, including blowing, per term. . .$10 00 

Pedal Piano, each hour of daily practice, per term 5 00 

Note — ^A discount of twenty-five per cent, is allowed to the immediate 
members of a minister's family for private lessons. It is not allowed for class 
instruction or practice. 

Tuition is payable strictly in advance at the University 
office, 518 Davis street. Checks may be drawn payable 
to Northwestern University. 
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Private lessons falling upon legal holidays are made 
up only at the convenience of teacher. No deductions 
will be made to pupils for absence from lessons due to 
occasional illness or other causes. In cases of protracted 
illness, when due notice is given, private lessons missed 
will be transferred to a subsequent term, or the loss 
divided with the student. No rebates are allowed for 
class lessons. 



A Preparatory Department is maintained by the School 
where excellent instruction may be obtained in piano, 
organ, voice, or theory. Instruction is given for the most 
part by graduates and under-graduates of the school, 
classified respectively as Assistant Instructors and 
Student Instructors. The terms coincide with those of 
the regular school, being nine weeks in length. Tuition 
rates are from $10.00 to $15.00 per term of 18 half-hour 
lessons. 

For particulars see special circular. 



The preparatory school of the University known as the 
Grand Prairie Seminary, located at Onarga, Illinois, has 
an excellent music department, at which part of the 
regular courses of the School of Music may be pursued. 
For particulars, address Rev. Frank G. Barnes, president, 
Onarga, 111. 



Board — In clubs, $2.00 to $3.00 per week. Room rent 
in town, 75 cents to $1.50 per week for each occupant. 
Board with room in famiUes, $4.00 to $7.00. 

The choice of rooms and boarding places is subject to 
the approval of the Dean, which should be obtained be- 
fore contracts are made. 



PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 



AFFILIATED SCHOOL 



BOARD IN EVANSTON 
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Willard Hall, the official home of the University for 
women, is situated immediately to the south of Music Hall. 
For the purpose of giving it the safeguards of a well- 
ordered home, and of bringing those residing in it as far as 
possible imder family influence, the authorities of the Uni- 
versity have committed the immediate oversight of it to a 
Dean of Women, who lives at the Hall, associates with the 
residents, and acts toward them at all times as afriendand 
adviser. It is intended that the Dea^i shall always be a 
woman of high character and attainments, who can give 
suggestions to the young women as to their general culture, 
advise them in social matters, and give them, in special 
cases, such coimsel as circumstances may require. 

For yoimg women who cannot meet the expense inci- 
dent to living at Willard Hall, provision is made at Pear- 
sons Hall, which was formerly known as the College 
Cottage, and Chapin Hall, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons. 
These are in charge of an association of ladies, incor- 
porated as The Women's Educational Aid Association, 
whose duty is to canvass the claims of all applicants for 
admission, and to have a friendly supervision over them 
while members of either dormitory family. The ordinary 
work of these dormitories is done by the young women, 
imder the direction of a competent Matron. In this way 
the expenses of living are materially reduced. 

All women students, wherever they reside, are expected 
to conform to the general regulations prescribed for the 
conduct of those living at Willard Hall. 

NoTB. — For further information respecting Willard Hall, lettera 
of inquiry should be addressed to Dean of Women, Willard Hall, 
Evanston, 111.; and for information respecting either Pearsons 
Hall, or Chapin Hall, letters should be addressed to Mrs. M. L. 
Terry, President of the Women's Educational Aid Association, 
Evanston, lU. 

Students living in Willard Hall pay according to the 
desirability of the room, from $126.00 to $117.00 each 
semester of half-year. Students in either Pearsons Hall 
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or Chapin Hall pay for room and board $55.00 each 
semester, payment to be made in quarterly installments 
at the beginning and at the middle of each semester. 
These figures include a furnished room, light, fuel, and 
the washing of twelve plain pieces. The occupants of 
the rooms furnish their own bed-clothing, pillows, and 
towels. No deduction is made for absence in any part of 
the term, except in cases of protracted illness. The Uni- 
versity does not undertake to provide dormitories for the 
young men, but they can obtain board and lodging in 
private families at reasonable rates. Clubs are also 
formed, in which the cost of board is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

It is usually necessary to make application for admis- 
sion to Pearsons or Chapin Hall some months in advance, 
as accommodations there are in great demand. 

A list of boarding places is kept at the office of the 
School, and every assistance is rendered to locate students 
in satisfactory quarters. 

Young women students are not permitted to room in 
the same houses in which young men students reside. 

RULES AND GENERAL DTFORIIATION . 

Students are required to register in the office of the 
School of Music at the beginning of each term, before 
taking lessons. 

Students may enter at any time for the unexpired por- 
tion of a term, otherwise registration can only be made 
for a full term. 

Students are expected to conform to the rules of the 
School and of the University. Young women students 
are expected to conform to the regulations of Willard Hall, 
whether they reside there or elsewhere. 

Students are expected to attend public worship on 
Sunday in such church as they may prefer. 
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Students completing at least one year's work satisfac- 
torily are entitled to a statement indicating the fact. . 

Students cannot appear in public performances with- 
out consent of the Dean. 

Students can not continue in the theoretical courses 
without passing the term examinations. 

Unsatisfactory work, bad conduct, or unpaid bills may 
subject a student to dismissal at the discretion of the 
Faculty. 

Unless specially excused, students are required to at- 
tend such classes as they may be assigned to by the Dean. 

Attendance at solo classes, lectures, recitals, and con- 
certs is considered part of the school duties. 

Music students taking no other work are required to 
practice four hours per day, and devote from one to two 
hours daily to their theoretical studies. When other 
work is taken, the requirements wiD be reduced propor- 
tionately. 

No refund will be made for vacated practice hours, 
imless such hours can be disposed of. 

To "Special Students" in the School of Music a single 
study in the College of Liberal Arts costs $50.00 per an- 
niun. More than one study costs the full tuition of 980.00 
per annum. 

To "Special Students" in the School of Music a single 
study in the Academy costs $32.00 per annum. More 
than one study costs the full tuition of $60.00 per annum. 

Students are advised to report at the office of the School 
of Miisic a day or two before the beginning of the term, as 
more favorable lessons and practice hours can then be 
secured. 
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POST-GRADUATE COURSE 

X Dunn, Mabel Adella Evanston. 

X Hull, Winifred Evanaton, 

JC Knapp, Mrs. Nina Shmnway Evanaton, 

^ ^ Marceau, Maude Juliet MarUeno. 

< Merrilies, Sarah Louise Winnetka, 

X Ott, Aureola Marie Ravenawoodf Chicago^ 

X Wathall, Alfred George Chicago, 

DIPLOMA COURSE 

X Anguish, Maude Darling Evanston, 

X Barry, Curtis Abel Chicago, 

^ \ Beaton, Mary Gregory Galena, 

Beebe, Anna Lavinia Evanston. 

^ Conaway, Cora Frances York, Neb, 

Ericson, Grace Olivia Evanston, 

^ Plodin,- Nellie Beulah Hutchinson, Kan, 

Hardin, Bertha Rae Evanston, 

Hazelton, Jessie Lucia Chicago, 

Hoff, Anna Amelia Evanston, 

Knapp, Mrs. Hila Verbeck Rogers Park, Chicago^ 

Pratt, Mary Porter Evanston, 

^ Rosborough, John Mahard Sparta, 

^ Seely, John Gordon Aurora, 

Shotwell, Elizabeth Liddell Evanston, 

Stotler, Cora Mabel Evanston, 

CERTIFICATE COURSE 

Anderson, Mrs. Jennie Evanston, 

Anderson, Lillian Antonia Evanston, 

Andrews, Florence Ethel Ravenswood, Chicago, 

Bailey, Lura Mary Richland Center, Wis, 

^ Barlow, Ina Mabel Bethany, Mo, 

Bauer, Addie Lilly TTa/ipeton, JNT. Bak, 

^ Beckett, Besae Blue Mound, lU. 

^ Berry, Ivy Belle Savanna. 

Bjorgo, Sehna Marie Thompson, N. Dak. 

Boles, Flora Alice Fort Smith, Ark, 

Bowman, Elizabeth Mayo GrayviUe, 

Breytspraak, Alice Clara Evanston, 

O Brickley, Lelia Gwendalin Markle, Ind. 

Griggs, Charles Alfred South Elgin. 
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Brown, Jeesie Lois CaiUon. 

Brown, Lillian Mabel Evanatan. 

Bumll, Edith Marian Freepart. 

Bull, Theodore Charles Winnetka. 

Oady, Ella Leone Oeneneo. 

Campbell, Mabel Maude N^ewberry, Mich. 

Case, Charlotte Eunice Chicago. 

Ohilds, Mary Louise Milwaukee, Wis. 

CJhristy, William Petrie Evaneton. 

OoUaday, Jennie Frances HtOchinefm, Kan. 

Congdon, Elizabeth EvaruUm. 

Congdon, Gertrude EvantUm. 

Oonner, Amy J Olney. 

Cook, Isabel Chicago. 

€ooley, Lillian Mae EvafMm. 

Oolthurst, Claire Morrie. 

Cramer, Minme Clairinda, Iowa. 

Davis, Grace Cannon Eldora, Iowa. 

O DeVore, Okah Attico, Ind. 

Du Mars, Cecile Ainsworth Hanna City. 

English, Lela EvaneUm. 

Englund, Esther Matilda Jordan, Minn. 

Flddick, Florence Oalena. 

Fisher, Hattie Louise Aberdeen, 8. D. 

Fisk, Ellen Green EvanOon. 

Flodin, Bertha Hester Huiehineon, Kan. 

Frost, Florence Virtine Evaneton. 

Oamer, Sarah Emma Helena, Montana. 

^ Garrett, Grace Athene, Ohio. 

Oirton, Edith Alice Madiaon, 8. D. 

Gitchell, Carrie Edna Leaf River. 

Cronser, Ada May Ashley, Ind, 

Gould, Christmas Olney. 

<jourley, Eva Ann ViUieca, Iowa. 

Grace, Robert Nicholas Metropolis. 

-Gumee, Clara Lindsay Wattkegan. 

Haase, Ethel Mabel Kearney, Neb. 

Hall, Blanche Mary Columbus, Wis. 

Hanmer, Mary Frances Evaneton. 

Harris, Mrs. Isabel Wright GreenmUe, Mich. 

Hart, Ethel L St. Joseph, Mo. 

Hawks, Mildred Atwood. 

Hea, Zoe Victoria^ Freeport. 
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O Howes, Mamie Hartford, Mich, 

Hummel, Rose Meta Irving Park, Chicaff0. 

Hum, Alice Loretta Clear Lake, Iowa. 

Hyden, Bertha Freda .Evaneton. 

James, Louise Meserve Chicago, 

Johnson, Victoria Alma Bancroft, Iowa, 

Keeton, WUUam Elmer. . : 8i, Louis, Mo, 

Kelley, Helen Ursula Hampton, Iowa, 

Kimball, Ruth Merrill EvaneUm, 

Kroehnke, Nan Keystone, Iowa, 

Machesney, Anna Olive Grant Park, 

Marshall, Julia Sheldon Evanston, 

Marshall, Mary Stevenson Evanston, 

Messenger, Maude Elona Spencer, Iowa, 

Miehle, Maude Emeline Edgewater, Chicago, 

Millar, Caroline Jane Evanston, 

Millar, Jennie Mae Ravenswood, Chicago 

Morehart, Nellie Hortense Chanute, Kan, 

Murray, Caroline Adams , Evanston. 

^ McCord, Bertha Qendenen Wellsburg, W. Va, 

McEwan, Jean Elizabeth Alexandria, Minn, 

McKenzie, Cora Belle Wahpeton, N. D, 

McKinney, Marie Bowen Piqua, Ohio, 

Nichols, Mildred Gates West Liberty, Iowa, 

Noble, Pam Evanston, 

Oakes, Minarose Evanston. 

O'Brien, Anna Loretto Evanston. 

Orchard, Elsie Helen Evanston. 

Owen, Festus Edward Mokena, 

Owen, Noima Vera Westfield. 

Pague, Natalie Andrews Chicago. 

Parkinson, Eleanor Mt, Carmel. 

Patterson, Maude Lillian Akron, Ind, 

Pond, Florence Adele Minneapolis, Minn 

Porter, Bertha Belle Apple River, 

Pratt, Lues Evelyn Spearfish, 8. D, 

Prigmore, Suzanne Hassie Alma, Mo, 

Ray, Ruth Evanston, 

Record, Helen Alden Evanston. 

Record, Mary Farwell Evanston. 

Reed, Fanchon A Denver, Colo. y ^ 

Rice, Bdva Evadue BrookviUe. J 

Q Robinson, Bessie EUice Claverack, N, Y, 
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Rodgers, Adelina Patti Charlerai, Pa. 

Rundle» Louise Clair Florence, Wie. 

Scheld, Frederick Chicago. 

Scott, Elsie Tom Cisco, Tex. 

Seerley, Hazel Virginia Burlington, loioa. 

Sherburne, Luella Mae Hebron. 

Smith, Elsie Harriet WestviUe, Ind. 

Snyder, Helen Louise Freeport. 

Sohrbeck, Julia Marguerite Moline. 

Sparling, Sylvester Henry. 

Spencer, Edna Olive CentraMa. 

Squire, Walter Edmund Aurora. 

Stacey, Ruby Hazzard Aberdeen, S. D. 

Stevenson, Alma ^nceton. 

Stevenson, Nell Nebraska City, Neb. 

Stults, Walter Allen Evanston. 

Symons, Flora Mae Mazon. 

Taylor, Carrie AUna, Iowa. 

Taylor, Mary Billings' Jacksonville. 

^ Thomas, Carrie Decatur, Ind. 

Todd, Bertha Malvina MiUedgeviUe. 

UUrick, Mrs. Francis Roe Evanston. 

Walter, Mabelle Enuna Sandvnch. 

Walters, Edith Deane Harlan, Iowa. 

Ward, Elizabeth Hester Sheridan Park, Chicago. 

Ward, Lena Evanston. 

Waterbury, Mary Louise Evanston. 

Webster, Josephine Haviland Evanston. 

White, Marie Frances Evanston. 

Whiteman, Louise Bartlett Rochester, N. Y. 

Williams, Nona Evelyn Mason City, Iowa. 

Williams, Rachel Getty Seneca, Kan. 

Woodley, Ruth Ann Evanston. 

Woodruff, Nina May Belvidere. 

Wooley, Mrs. G. W Evanston. 

Works, Florence Ethel Evanston. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS 
Including also the Preparatory Department. 

Ahlers, Helene Adele BeUevue, Iowa. 

Abhton, Fred Whitbeck Evanston. 

Albritton, Elmer Sanford WiUiamsport, Pa. 

Allen, Harry S Evanston. 
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Allison, Georgia Evanston. 

Allison, Lillie May EvansUm, 

Anderson, Jennie M EvansUm. 

Armstrong, Christopher Lawrence Milan, 

Arp, Myrtle Wilhelmine Sac City, Iowa, 

Atwood, Christine BeUnt, Kan, 

Ayer, Mittie Edith Evanston, 

Baker, Clara Belle EvansUm, 

Baker, Edna Dean Evanston, 

Baker, George C West PuUman. 

Banks, Blanche Evanston, 

Barker, Marion Ethel Evanston, 

Barkle, Thomas John Hailey, Idaho, 

Barnes, Alice May Evanston, 

Barnes, Grace Arzilla Queen City, Mo. 

Barr, Agnes Patterson IngeraoU, Ont, 

Barry, Frank Edward Aurora, 

Baxter, Mrs. William G Winnetka, 

Q Beatty, Stella M Argos, Ind. 

Beck, Mrs. Margaret Dean Evanston, 

Beed, Gail Hamptonf Iowa, 

Beeman, Cora A WaxJoon, Iowa, 

Blagden, Buelah Blanche Sycamore, 

Bonbright, James Evanston, 

Bowman, Florence Evanston, 

Bowman, Jessie EvansUm, 

Boyd, Margaret Evanston, 

Boyd, Roland EvanMon, 

Bragdon, Elizabeth Evanston, 

Brammer, Lilly EvansUm, 

Breckon, Albert Wulber EarlviUe^ Iowa, 

Brickwood, Genevieve Marie Chicago, 

Briggs, Charles Alfred South Elgin, 

Brockway, Mrs. Minnette Metcalf Evanston, 

Brophy, Alberta Louise Edgewater, Chicago, 

Brothers, Ruth Evanston, 

Brown, Elizabeth Evanston, 

Brown, Harry Evanston, 

(S Brown, John Roscoe Grant, Mich, 

Brubaker, Nelle May Robinson, 

Bryant, Louise Evanston, 

Bryant, Richard Goodale Evanston, 

Buffett, Clyde Esmon Kewanee, 
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Burns, Gladys 


Evctnston* 






Butterfield, Charles Edwin 


































Watseka. 




















































































Ashley, lU. 


















Dudley, Harold M 

























^Deceased. 
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Eddy, Alice Hasel Edgewaier, Chicago. 

Eddy, Harriet Ellen Edgewater, Chicago. 

Elliott, Zaida Helen Valentine, Neb. 

Estell, Edna Williams EvantUm. 

Eyer, Knowlton EvaneUm. 

Faatz, Stephen EvamUm. 

Fallon, Lucie Hanenkamp Edgewater, Chicago. 

Fellows, Alma Caroline Evaneton. 

Fidlar, Jennie EvansUm. 

Fidler, Albert Arthur Ooshen, Ind. 

^ Filbert, Bertha MacAllister Eaton, Ohio. 

Fish, Carl Param Evaneton. 

Fisher, Bemice Stooner Evantian. 

Forbes, Edgar William lAmnenberg,NofHi Scotia. 

Forgan, David Evantion. 

Forgan, Ethel Berwick Evanstan. 

Forgan, Marion Kerr Evaneton. 

Foster, Eleanor Evaneton. 

Foster, Melissa Elmore Evanston. 

Frid, James Walton Hamilton, Ont. 

Fuller, Roy Earle Dowa, Iowa. 

Fumess, Dwight, Jr Evanston. 

Fumess, Margaret Louise Evaneton. 

Oanster, Howard Elwood Dayton, Ohio. 

George, Lucy Pearle Petersburg, Ind, 

Gerould, Frank Evanston 

Gerould, Helen Evaneton. 

Gillan, Fannie Eva Wellington. 

Given, Bessie Marguerite MadisonviUe, Ohio. 

Gray, Ruth Rowena Evaneton. 

Gray, Webster Eber GreenviUe, S. C. 

Grigson, Blanche Lenore Augveta. 

Grizzell, Carrie Jane Claflin, Kan. 

Grizzell, Florence Mary Claflin, Kan. 

Guilliams, Gordon Evaneton. 

Hagar, Mrs. Ella Mary Joliet. 

Hall, Frances Alice Oak Park. 

Hancock, Helen Evaneton. 

Hanns, William Henry Palatine. 

Harper, Mrs. Cora Ellen Evaneton. 

Harper, William Fletcher Evaneton. 

6 Harris, Alfred Ernest Kenteehury Ford, Eng. 

Haskins, Mildred Augusta Repvblican City, Kan. 
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Haskins, Wllliain EvatuUm. 

Hatfield, Margaret Evanston. 

Hawzhurat, Gertrude Evatuion. 

Hazelton, Mabel Anna Morrison. 

Hebblethwaite, Frank Prior EvansUm, 

Heennans, Miriam Evatuton. 

Henderson, Mrs. Agnes Evanston. 

Henderson. Ellen Evanston. 

Hess, Herbert William Evanston. 

Hoar, Silas Hayes Equality. 

Hobart, Louise Winona, Minn. 

Hohn, Gottlieb Christian Seward, Neb. 

Holbrook, Frederick Van Tyne Evanston. 

Holladay, Daisy Evanston. 

Hoover, Anna Ewing Evanston. 

Horton, Angelo Burgess Oregon, Wis. 

Houghton, Cecile Lucetta WhitewcOer, Wis. 

Hubbart, Dwight Conkling MonticeUo. 

Hubbart, Oliver Sherman MonticeUo. 

Hunter, Elaine Evanston. 

Hunter, John Evanston. 

Hurst, Ava Elizabeth Galena. 

Hyde, Herbert Samuel Chicago. 

Ichihashi, Tomo3ruki Tokio, Japan. 

James, Helen Evanston. 

James, Herman Gerlach Evanston. 

Jeter, Luther Ray YorkviUe. 

Jockisch, Albert Julius Decatur, 

Johnson, William Richard Cornell. 

Jones, Genevieve Agatha Edgewater, Chicago. 

Jordan, Oscar Joseph PuUman. 

Just, Eleanor Katherine Brainerd, Minn. 

Justice, James Caleb Evanston. 

Kappes, Annie Lewis Evanston. 

Kappes, Marion Evanston. 

Keeshan, Robina Junction City, Kan 

Kelley, Walter Denman Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Kettle, Mrs. Eva Wallace Fort Dodge, Iowa 

Kirkman, Ethel Evanston. 

Kirkman, Fannie Lincoln Evanston. 

Kline, Carrie Mae Evanston. 

Knight, Francis MeMaster Evanston. 

Q Knisely, Mabel BtUler, Ind. 
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Knox, Helen Evanston, 

Knox, Mary Evanston, 

Laird, AUie Luella Evanston. 

Q Lamb, Bessie Thomas Peter^rg, Ind, 

Lehle, Anna Louise Chicago, 

Leighton, Fannie Wichita, Kan, 

Lewis, Lydia Louise Evanston. 

Lewis, Marguerite Dolton Evanston, 

Libby, Ruth Ashlock Evanston. 

Long, William Henry Evanston, 

Lord, Margaret Bumham Evanston, 

Mace, Gertrude Williams Evanston, 

Magill, Eimice Margaret Evanston, 

Magill, Marion Emma Evanston, 

Mariner, Madge Ogden Evanston. 

Marshall, Ridgeley Evanston, 

Mead, Lorraine Evanston, 

Merrill, Ada Elizabeth Evanston, 

Metzgar, Mrs. Sadie Dart Evanston, 

Miller, Donald Crandon Evanston, 

Miller, Josephine Ruth Evanston. 

Miner, Charles Henry *. GUroy, Col, 

Morris, Lucia Evanston, 

Morrison, Mrs. M3rrtle Morrison Evanston. 

MoChesney, Grant Gay Evanston, 

McChesney, Mrs. Luella May Evanston, 

McClelland, Anna Elizabeth Monona, lovxt, 

McDonald, Mrs. Grace Estella Evanston, 

McKee, Walter Chrisman, 

McLeod, Helen Evanston. 

McMeen, Maurice James Evanston. 

McNair, Colin Joseph Evanston, 

Neely, Clara Grace Evanston, 

Nelson, Charles H Edgeioater, Chicago,. 

Newcomb, Hazel Delight Evanston, 

Newton, Mrs. Minnie E. Carr Evanston, 

North, L3nnan Hull Evanston, 

Northrop, Mrs. Minnie Moulton Evanston, 

Norton, Alice Luthera Evanston, 

Nuzum, Walter Franklin Eau Claire, Wis. 

Odell, Mrs. J. P Evanston, 

Oliver, Maude Louise Evanston, 

On, Eunice Elizabeth Edgewater, Chicago^. 
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Orr, Inna Jean Edgewater, Chicago 

Osborne, Marion , EvansUm, 

Otis, Samuel Winnelka, 

Owsley, Lois Evanstan. 

Park, Frances Belle EvansUm. 

Parker, John Curtis Evanston, 

Patten, Enuna Theodora EvatuUm. 

Paulus, Viola Emma .. . . , Chicago. 

Peterson, Robert Peter Dwight. 

Qj Pinney, Sadie Gertrude Cleveland, Ohio. 

Plagge, Herbert John Barrington. 

Plowman, Nettie Annie EvansUm, 

Pollock, Samuel Edgar Evanstan. 

Pollock, Samuel James Flint, Mich, 

Portman, Blanche Chicago, 

Potter, Frank Ohr Leaf River. 

Potter, Harold Rice Leaf River. 

Potter, Robert Albert Stafford, Kan. 

Price, Ella Chicago. 

Pynchon, Grace Thome Evanston. 

'Quirin, Augustus Jacob Epworth, Iowa 

Raber, Cecile Fanny Palo Alto, Cal 

Raeder, Marguerite Evanstan. 

Ralston, Florence Annene Evanston. 

Ramsland, Gertrude Wiltnette. 

Randall, Amelie Andree Evanston. 

Randall, Marceline Evanston, 

Ream, Albert Lewis Hampshire. 

Rech, Gilbert Henry Andrew Chicago. 

Redd, Ruby Rebecca Charleroi, Pa. 

Reissenweber, Lewb Charles Chicago. 

Richardson, Lucy , Evanston. 

Richardson, Robert Evanston. 

^ Riley, William Garfield Dayton, Ohio. 

Robertson, Nadine Virginia. 

O Root, Huber Hall Medina, Ohio. 

Rosine, Howard Myron Lakeside, 

Ross, Louise Henrietta Evanston. 

Rostock. Benjamin Franklin Evanston. 

Rowland, Delta Eulilla Lanark. 

Royce, May Blossom Malcom, Iowa 

Ruch, Charles Edmund Schvbert, Neb. 

Sanderson, Everett Evanston. 
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Schafer, Elmer John Meknn. 

Schreiber, Charles Henry Potter, S. Dak. 

Schreiner, Etta Emma Dubuque, Iowa, 

Scott, Mrs. Anna Miller Evanston. ^ 

Soott, Jane Neil! Evanston. 

Sedore, Mrs. Eleanoc CoWy Kan, 

Sedore, George Edwin Coiby, Kan, 

Semans, Mrs. A. L EvansUm, 

Shannon, Mabel Minneapolis, Minn, 

Shawl, Elmer Edmund Evanston, 

Shepherd, Delmer Lebanon, Ind, 

Sheppard, Dorothy Charlotte Evanston. 

Sheppard, Margarethe Evanston, 

Sheppard, Virginia Cornelia Evanston, 

Sherman, Louise EvansUm, 

Shibley, Alfred Erie St, Charles, 

Shotwell, Ida Mae Evanston 

Sieber, Mary Elsie WUmette 

Simonds, Marshall Garfield Buena Park, Chicago,. 

Simpson, David Manfred Sioux City, Iowa. 

Snell, Roy Ida Grove, Iowa, 

Snell, Thaddeus Stevens Ida Grove, Iowa, 

Somerville, Esther Evanston, 

Somerville, Helen Evanston, 

Spearman, Harry Evanston, 

Spencer, Mrs. Grace Jessie Evanston, 

Spicker, William Chicago. 

Stansell, George Gilbert Chattanooga, Tenn, \ 

Stanton, Alvord Cooper Richview, 

Steininger, James Seybert Manchester, Mich, 

Stevens, Maude Eva Minneapolis, Minn,-'^ 

Stewart, Graham Evanston. 

Stickney, Helen Evanston, 

Stone, Georgia Edith Evanston, 

Stratton, Chauncey Mt, Vernon, 

Strawson ,^ Richard^Green Evanston 

Stults, Frances Willard Evanston, 

Summerville,^ Ralph Waldo Emerson. . . .Evanston 

Swartout, Katherine Florence WUmette, 

Sweet, Genevieve Evanston, 

Taylor, Mrs. Cora Belle Evanston, 

Taylor, Mda Evanston, 

Taylor, Florence Evanston, 
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Taylor, Norman EvansUm. 

Taylor, Nain Hampton^ Iowa, 

Tenril, W. C Denver, Colo, 

Thayer, Effie Ellen EvaneUm. 

Thomas, Lewis Leach EvansUm 

Thompson, Edith Mary Evatuton. 

Thompson, Effie Louise Evatuian, 

Thompson, Margaret Adelaide Evatuton. 

Thompson, Sadie Abia EvansUm. 

Timerman, Helen EvanaUm. 

Tracy, Adrienne Lindsley EvanaUm. 

Trowbridge, Jessie Evanston. 

Tapper, Harvey Willard EvaneUm. 

Ullrick, Delbert Sylvester EvaneUm. 

Vance, Mrs. William L Evanston. 

Van Vlissingen, Ellen Evamton. 

Van Vlissingen, Mrs. J. H EvansUm, 

Walker, Frances Alberta Argyle Park, Chicago, 

Walker, John Harvey La Belle, Mo, 

Warrington, Isabel Ormiston Chicago. 

Washburn, Eleanor Elizabeth Evansion. 

Watson, Elbert Arthur Pamell, Mo. 

Watson, Margaret EvaneUm, 

Webster, Maurice Hillis EvansUm. 

Weiffenbach, Mrs. Bettina .EvansUm, 

Wheelock, Grace Wilmette 

Whitfield, Josiedell EvansUm. 

Whitlock, Walter Hugh Dix, 

Wilcox, Charles Elliot EvansUm 

Williams, Herman Henry Bdvidere. 

Wilmeroth, Marion Olencoe, 

Wilson, William Cleveland Belfast, 0. 

Wood, Arthur C Hampton, 

Wood, Caius Marcius Belle Plains, Kan, 

Woodley, Helen Jane Evanston. 

Woodley, Ruth Ann Evanston. 

Young, Mrs. Emily Merz Evanston. 

Zeller, Avon H Waterman. 

Zentmire. Frank Oakland, Iowa, 
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APPEiroiX 

The following is a list of Chamber Music given during 
the past eight years by the School of Music String Quar- 
tette, assisted by members of the Faculty, and others. 
Bach, Concerto for two Violins. 
Bargiel, String Quartette, No. 3, Op. 15. 

Trio for Piano, Violin, and 'Cello, Op. 6, No. 1. 
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Beethoven, String Quartette 
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8, No. 1. 
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18, No. 2. 
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18, No. 6. 
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59, No. 2. 
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69, No. 3. 
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18, No. 4. 
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74. 
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9, No. 3. 



Trio for Piano, Violin, and 'CeUo, Op. 97. 
Serenade for Violin, Viola, and 'Cello, Op. 8. 
Serenade for Mute, Violin, and Viola, Op. 25. 
Septette for Clarinet, Bassoon, Horn, and Strings, Op 20. 
(Four movements. The wind instruments supplied upon the organ . ) 
Concerto for Violin, Op. 61. 

(First movement with Leonard Cadenza.) 
Sonata for Piano and Violin, Op. 47. 
Quintette for Rano, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon, 

Op. 16. 

BoRODiNB, Serenade Espagnole for Strings 

Brahms, Quintette for Piano, two Violins, Viola and 'CeUo, Op. 34, . 

Sextette for Strings, Op. 18. 
Chopin, Polonaise for 'Cello and Piano, Op. 3. 
Dvorak, String Quartette. Op. 51. 

Quintette for Piano, two Violins, Viola, 'Cello, Op. 81. 

Bagatelles for two Violins, 'Cello, and Organ, Op. 47. 

it it it « it it 

String Quartette, Op. 96. 

Dumky Trio, for Piano, Violin and 'Cello. 

Adagio, from 'Cello Concerts, Op. 104. 
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Foots, Abthxtb, Quintette for Piano and Strings, Op. 38. 
Frank, Cesar, Sonata for Piano and Violin. 
Gadb, trio for Piano, Violin, and 'Cello, Op. 42. 
QoDARD, Trio for Piano, Violin, and 'Cello, Op. 72. 
GoLDMARK,Quintette for Piano, two Violins, Viola, and 'Cello, Op.30. 
GoiCTRifAN, Concertstueck for 'CeIlo,65. 
Gribg, Sonata for Piano and Violin, Op. 45. 

Sonata for Piano and Violin, Op. 13. 

String Quartette, G minor. Op. 27. 
Harris, Hubbard W., Sonata for 'Cello and Piano. 

(Second and third movements.) 
Handel, Sonata for Piano and Violin, A major. 

Sonata for Two Violins. 
Hatdn, String Quartette, Op. 77, No. 1. 

String Quartette in D., Op. 76, No. 5. 

String Quartette, Op. 20, No. 4. 

Variations from Kaiser Quartette. 
HoFFiCANN, Sonata for Violin and Piano, Op. 67. 
Knapp, Harold E., String Quartette in C major. 
Lladow, Scherzo for Strings. 

Lutein, P. C, Trio for Piano, Violin, and 'Cello, Op. 1. 
(Second movement.) 

Andante for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 6. 
Mendelssohn, String Quartette, Op. 12, No. 1. 

Trio for Piano, Violm, and 'Cello, Op. 66. 

Sonata for 'Cello and Piano, Op. 45, No. 1. 
MosEART Quintette for Clarionette and Strings. 

String Quartette No. 14. 
Oldbero, Arnb, String Quartette, C minor. No. 1. 

String Quartette in D, No. 2. 

Trio, for Piano, Violin and 'Cello, E minor. 

Quintette for Piano, Two Violins, Viola and 'Cello, B minor. 
Prothbroe, Daniel, String Quartette, A minor. Op. 52. 
Rubinstein, Sonata for 'Cello and Piano, Op. 18. 

Sonata for Violin and Piano, Op. 13. 
(First movement.) 

String Quartette, Op. 17, No. 3. 
Schubert, Charles, Andante and Caprice for 'Cello. 
Schubert, String Quarttette Op. 29. 

String Quartette, D minor. (Two movements.) 

String Quintette, Op. 163. 

Trio for Piano, Violin, and 'CJello, Op. W. 

Trio for Piano, Violin, and 'CJello, Op. 100. 
(Two movements.) 
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Quintette for Piano ,Violin, Viola, 'Gello, and Ba», Op. 114. 
Schumann, String Quartette, Op 61, No. 2 

Quintette for Piano, two Violins, Viola, and 'Cello, Op. 44. 

Quartette for Piano, Violin, Viola, and 'Cello, Op. 46. 
Saint Sabns, Quintette for Piano, and Strings Op. 14. 
ScauBTT, E. Wfdzer BCaerchen, for Piano, Violin and 'Cello, Op. 64. 
Strauss, Bxchabd, Sonata for Piano and 'Cello, Op. 6. 
SvaNDeoBN, Allegro Scherzando. 
TsGHAiKOWSKT, String Quartette, Op. 11. 

Trio for Piano, Violin, and 'Cello, Op. 50. 
WathaiiL, a. Q. Suite for Strings. 
Wbbbr, Concerto for Clarionet, Op. 75. 

(Orchestra part arranged for Organ and Strings.) 
WxBBB, JosKF MiBOSLAY, String Quartette in B minor. 
WoiDio, Adolt, String Quartette, A major. 



KNAPP STRING QUARTETTE 

The professional String Quartette of the School of 
Music, composed of Harold Knapp, first violin; L. R. 
Blackman, second violin, A. G. Wathall, viola, and Day 
Williams, 'cello, is one of the few permanent organiza- 
tions of its kind in the coimtry. It has a well-established 
reputation in Chicago and the middle West, where its con- 
certs have always attracted the most favorable comments 
of both press and public. It has always held to the 
highest standards of selection and performances. There 
is, perhaps, no branch of music which requires such inde- 
fatigable devotion and energy as the development of a 
good ensemble in string quartette pla3dng, and the great- 
est composers have ever delighted in writing for this 
most sensitive, expressive and complete combination of 
instruments. For terms and dates address the 
Knapp Stbing Quartette, 

Music Hall, Evanston, 111. 
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RECITAL PROGRAMS FROM THE PAST SEASON 

The following works have been performed in the con- 
certs of the Artists' Series. By the University Quartette, 
consisting of Professor Harold E. Knapp, first violins- 
Mr. Lewis Randolph Blackman, second violin; Mr. 
Alfred G. Wathall, viola; Mr. Day Williams, violoncello, 
assisted by Professor Ame Oldberg, pianist; Mr. Franz 
Wagner, violoncellist; Mr. Henry Scheld, violinist: 
Haydn, String Quartette, Op. 20, No. 4. 
ScHUBBBT, String Quartette, Op. 29. 
Schubert, String Quartette, Op. 163. 
Schumann, String Quartette, Op. 41, No. 2. 
Bbbthovbn, String Quartette, Op. 59 No. 2. 
Beethovbn, String Quartette, Op. 18, No. 1. 
Dvorak, "Dumky" Trio. 
Arne Oldberg, Quintette in B minor. 

By a quartette of wood wind players from the Chicago Orchestra, 
consisting of Mr. F. Starke oboe, Mr. C. Meyer clarinet, Mr. L. De 
Mare French horn, Mr. P. Kruse bassoon, assisted by Professor 
Ame Oldberg pianist: 
Beethoven, Quintette in E flat. Op. 16. 
Herzogenberg, Quintette in £ flat. 

Also solos on the French horn by Mr. De Mare. 
SaintvSabns, Romance, Op. 36. 
Fr. Strauss, Nocturne. 

Violin solo, by Mr. Blackman. 
Wieniawski, Fause Fantasie. 

Violin Solos by Mr. Leopold Kramer, Concertmeister of 
the Chicago Orchestra. 
Max Bruch, Concerto, Op. 26. 
Oqarbw, Romance. 

Tivadar Nachbz, Danses tziganes. Op. 14. 

Piano Solos by Miss Margaret Cameron, of the Faculty 
Rameau, Gavotte and Variations. 
SzALiT, Intermezzo. 
Zarembski, Polonaise. 

Vocal nimibers by Mrs. Eleanor Kirkham, contralto. 
Schumann, ''Die Lotosblume." 
Schumann, "Widmung." 
Schubert, "Der Wanderer." 
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SONG RECITAL 
By Gwilth Milbs, Baritone. 

1. Prologue (from ''Pagliacci/0 

2. (a) Had a Horse, 
(6) Shepherd, see Thy Horse's Foaming Mane, 

3. (a) Love Is a Sickness, 
(6) My Love NeU, 
(c) All Through the Night, 
id) KiUikrankie, 

4. (a) Zueignung 
(6) Verfoorgenheit, 

(c) Widmung, 

(d) Liebestreu, 

5. (a) On the Way to Kew, 
(6) Thy Beaming Eyes, 
(c) To My ilrst Love, | 
(<0 You'd Better Ask Me, ) 

(e) O That We Two Were Maying, 

6. (a) None but a Lonely Heart, 
(6) Pilgrim's Song, 
(c) Don Juan Serenade, 

7. Honor and Arms (from Samson), 



LeonoavaUo 
Korbay 

Parker 
Fox 
Old Welsh 
Wetder 
Strauss 
Wolf 
Schumann 
Brahms 
Foote 
MacDowell 

Lohr 
Oounod 



Tmshaikamky 
Handel 



PIANO RECITAL 
By Augusta CoTTiiOW. 



Prblude and Fugue for Organ, D major Bach 

(Arranged for the piano by Ferruccio Busoni) 

Seventeen Variations Seribusbs Mendelssohn 

Intermezzo, A flat major Op. 76 Brahms 

Rhafsodie, B minor. Op. 79 Brahms 

Mazurka, B flat minor, Op. 24, No. 4 Chopin 

Nocturne, F sharp minor. Op. 48, No. 2 Chopin 

SoHXRZO, C sharp minor. Op. 39 Chopin 

EJtubb, G minor. Op. 7 Zarmbski 

Romance, F minor. Op. 5 Tmshaikowsky 

Etude de Concert, D flat major Lint 

Polonaise, E major Liszt 



The following niunbers have been performed at supple- 
mentary faculty recitals: 
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For the yiolonodlo, by Mr. Day Willianui, of the faculty. 
Sonata — D major, C^. 18, Rubin^n 

I. Allegro con moto. 

n. Allegretto. 

in. Allegro Molto. 
Romance, D major, Op. 51, Saint Saens 

Am Springbrumien, Davidoff 
Buite, "Im Walde," Op. 60, Popper 
I. Emtritt. 

n. Gnomentans. 

m. Andacht. 

rv. Reigen. 

y. Hezfostblume. 

Yi. Heunkehr. 

Songs by William Cabysr Williams, baritone. 

Baphieche Ode, Brahnu 

Im Herbst, Franz 

Schneeglochchen, Schumann 

Ballad of the Trees and the Master, Chadwick 

Song of the Bow Ayhvard 

Prince Eugene, Loewe 

For the piano, by Miss Winipred Hull, of the faculty. 

'^NATA — Op. 53, C major, Beethoven 

Prbludb and Fuoub, C sharp major, Bach 

Gavotte, Gluck-Brahme 

Cafriccio, Scarlatti 

Nocturne, Op. 62, No. 2 J r»A • 

Scherzo, B flat minor, | ^'^^ 

Barcarolle, G major, Rubinstein 

Valsb, de rOpera "Faust," Gaunod-Ldezt 

For the violin, by Mr. L. R. Blackman, of the faculty. 
Suite, Op. 34, Franz Riee 

Sonata — G minor (for violin alone) Bach 
Suite, "Flower-life" (six descriptive pieces), Jeno Hvbay 

I. Spring Buds. 

II. Buds and Flowers, 
ni. The Butterfly. 

IV. Love's Bliss. 
V. The Zephyr. 

VI. Withered and Forlorn. 
Farfalla, Sauret 
Walther's Prbislied, Wagner-Wilhelmj 
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STUDENTS* RECITALS 

Fifty recitals by students of the School have been 
given the past season; a few of which are here shown: 

FIRST STUDENTS' RECITAL. 
Organ — Prelude and Fugue, E minor, Bach 

Mr. Walter E. Squire. 
Piano — "Watchman's Song," Grieg 
Song Without Words, A major, Mendelssohn 
Miss Addie Bauer. 
Piano — Gavotte, G minor, Bcuih 

Miss Hazel Seerlby. 
Vocal — "The Rose in the Garden," NeicUinger 

Miss Hortense Morehart. 
Violin — Sonata, A major, Handel 
Andante — ^Allegro. Adagio— Allegretto Moderate. 
Miss Bertha Porter. 

Piano — Etude, 

Miss Edith Burrell. 
Piano — Nocturne, F minor. 

Miss Jennie Colladat. 
VocAi/— "In the Dark," 

Mr. William P. Christy. 
Piano — Prelude, D flat major. 

Miss Lura Bailey. 
Piano— "Will o' the Wisp," 

Miss Suzanne Prigmore. 
Piano — Nocturne, F sharp major. 

Miss Bertha McCord. 



Violin — Concerto, Op. 10, 

I. Allegro Con Fuoco. 

II. Andante. 

Mr Frank Barry. 
Organ — ^Theme and Variations, A flat major, 

Mr. Herbert Hyde. 
Violin — Concertino, Op. 28, 



Neupert 
Chopin 
Coombs 
Chopin 
Jensen 
Chopin 
Ferd, Davip 



Hesse 
Hans Sitt 



TWENTIETH STUDENTS' RECITAL. 
Mr. Frank Barry 
Piano — Song Without Words, No. 22, Mendelssohn 
"Bird as Prophet," Schumann 
Impromptu, F minor, Schiibert 
Mr. Charlbs^Haake. 
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Stbino QuABraTTB — ^Variations from Kaiser 

Quartette, Haydn 
Mr. Frank Barrt Mr. Hrrmann Jamss 

Mr. WnxiAii Sncwma, Mr. Ferdrrick Schrld 
Organ— Adagio, from First Organ Sonata, MendeUsohn 

Mr. Wai^trr Squirr. 
Piano— Moment Musical, C sharp minor, Moszkawdcy 
Valse, SthiueU 
Mr. John Rosborouoh 

'Crllo — Polonaise, Popper 

Mr. Richard Wagnsr. 

Piano— "The Erl Kmg," Schvbert'lMel 

Mr. Charlrb Haakr. 

Organ — Grand Chorus, E flat major, Guilmant 
Mr. John Srrlt. 



TWENTY-THIRD STUDENTS' RECITAL. 



e,|l 



Piano — ^Prelude, 

Sarabande, \ Suite in D minor, Albert 
Gigue. 

Miss Elizabrth Shotwrll. 
Piano — Cradle Song, Kiertdf 
"Loreley," Seeling 
Miss Minarosr Oakrs. 
Duo for Two 'Cellos, Schubert 

Messrs. Richard Wagner and Frrderick Schrld. 
Piano — ^Impromptu, Theme and Variations, Sehtibert 

Miss Jessie Brown. 
Piano— "Des Abends," | 

"Aufschwung," f Schumann 
Miss Abcblia Hoff. 
Vocal— "A Memory," Park 
"Out of my Soul's great Sadness," Fram 
Miss Cora Conway. 
Piano — Cradle Song, Greig 
"Fruehlingsrauschen," ) . 
"Marche Grotesque," f ^'"^"^ 
Miss Grace Ericson. 
Violin — ^First Hungarian Rhapsody, Hauser 
Mr. William Spicker. 
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THIRTY-SECOND STUDENTS' RECITAL. 

Animal Concert of the Sight-Reading and Choral Classes under the 
direction of Bfr. Harlan J. Cosine. 

"Hail to Thee, Liberty," (from "Semiramide"), Rossini 

Chorus. 



"The Red, Red Rose," 

"He that Hath a Pleasant Face,' 



Chorus. 




Fantasie Militaire. 


LeoTtard 


MR. oPICKKR. 




Lioveiy, Appear,' (from Redemption ) 


Gounod 


Miss Bbbbe and Chorus. 




jciDD ana riow, ^Liaaies voices; 


wixvcr ii.%ng 


Chorus. 




Love Wakes and Weeps, 


CcudicoU 


"Nightingale and the Rose," 


Lehnert 


Chorus. 




"A Lover and His Lass," 


John Rofhorough 


"Stolen Wings," 




"Irish Love Song," 


Lang 


Miss Parkinson. 




Bridal Chorus (from the "Rose Maiden") 


Cowen 


Chorus. 




Hungarian Rhapsody, 


Hauser 


Mr. Spickbr. 




"The Alps," 


EngeWmrg 


I. "The Happy Wanderer." 




11. "On the Lake." 




III. "The Shepherdess." 




IV. "Greeting." 




V. "FareweU." 




Chorus. 





The following recitals were by students of the graduat- 
ing class in the Diploma Course: 



TWENTY-SBCJOND STUDENTS' RECITAL. 

Miss Nbllib Flodin, Pianist. 
Miss Anna Bbbbe, Soprano. 
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Sonata — Op. 81, E flat major, Beethaven^ 
I. Adagio-Allegro (The Farewell). 

II. Adante Espressivo (Absence). 

III. Vivacissimamente (The Return). 

Sbnta's Ballad — From the "Flying Dutchman," Wagner 

Fantasib — C minor. Bach 

Etudb — C sharp minor, Chopin 

Gavottb and Vabiations — ^A minor, Rameau 

"Pourquoi," Tschaikowshy 

"Liebesglueck," Spicker 

"In April," WiUebif 

Spinning Sono — From the "Flying Dutchman," Wagner-Liszt 

"Nina" — ^Aria.de Pergolese, Joseffy^ 

* * Etincelles," Moszkowski 



TWENTY-SEVENTH STUDENTS' RECITAL. 

Miss Elizabeth Shotwell, Pianist. 

Miss Jessie Hazelton, Soprano. 
Sonata, E minor, Op. 90, Beeihoven 
"An den Sonnenschein" 

„ Schumann 
"Der Nuasbaum," 

"Fruhlingsnacht," 

Suite, D minor. Op. 1, D* Albert 

Akia — "Deh veini non tardar" (Marriage of Figaro), Mozart 

The Eagle, MacDamll 
Air de Ballet, Moszkowaky 

"The Heart's Springtime," Von Wickede 

"A Memory," Borowski 

"The Captam," Rodgera 

"The Year's at the Spring," Beach 

Etude, Op. 27, No. 1, Chopin 

Valse Caprice, Rubinstein 

FORTY-FIRST STUDENTS' RECITAL. 

Miss Grace Ericson, Pianist. 
Miss Cora Conaway, Contralto. 
"Waldstein" Sonata, Op. 53 Beethoven 
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"Summer Time" 
(a) Daybreak. 
(6) Morning, 
(c) Evening. 
(d) Night. 

Cradle Song, Op. 41, No. 1, 
Fruehlingsrauschen, Op. 32, No. 3 
March Grotesque, Op. 32, No. 1, 
"Songs My Mother Taught Me," 
"Tomorrow," 
"Heart's Springtime*" 
Alceste de Qluck, 
Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. 1, 
Rhapsody, Op. 79, No. 2, 
"Somewhere, Sometime," 
*The Dawn," 
"A Memory," 
"The Ould Plaid Shawl." 



63 

Ronald 



Grieg 
Sinding 
Binding 
Dvorak 
Strau89 
Von Wickede 
Saint Saens 
Brahms 
Brahms 
Clough^Leighler 
D'HardeUA 
Park 
Haynes 



FORTY-FOURTH STUDENTS' RECITAL. 

Miss Anne L. Beebe, Soprano, 
Miss Mary P. Pratt, Organist. 

"My Redeemer and My Lord" (from the "Golden Legend"), Buck 
Prelude and Fugue, A minor Bach 
"Rejoice Greatly" (from the "Messiah"), Handel 
Sonata D minor. Op. 42, Guilmani 
I. Largo Maestoso. Allegro. 

II. Pastorale . Andante quasi Allegretto, 
in. Finale. Allegro Assai. 

"More regal in his loif estate" (from Queen of Sheba), Gounod 
"A Winter Song," Jamea Rogers 

"What is Love," Rudolph Gang 

"Spring Song," 0. WeU 

Concert Overture, C major HoUin 
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FORTY-FIFTH STUDENTS' RECITAL. 

Students' Trio Evening. 

With the Assistance of 

Prof. Harold E. Knapp, Violinist, 
Mr. Day Williams, Violoncellist, 

AND THE CeCILIAN ChOIR. 

Miss Bertha A. Beeman, Director. 



Trio fob Piano, Violin and 'Cello, Op. 99, 
I. Allegro Moderato. 

II. Andante iin poco mosso. 

Miss Ericson. 



Schubert 



"The Water Lily," 

"In the Dell and Dingle," 

Cecilian Choir. 



Abt 
Bennett 



Trio for Piano, Violin and 'Cello, Op. 66, 
Allegro Energico. 

Miss Flodin. 



Mendelssohn 



'Rock a Bye," 
'Summer Fancies," 



Cecilian Choir. 



Neidlinger 
Meira 



Trio for Piano, Violin and 'Cello, Op. 6, 
I. Adagio. Allegro Energico. 
n Andante Sostenuto. 

Miss Shotwell. 



Bargiel 



"The Spring," 



Cecilian Choir. 



Bargiel 
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